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THE STORM XXX. 

Cj N the ioaetome plain the gale roars lou4f 

The fjtarUed hares to their shelter gOi 

The sun is hid by the seudding cloud, 

The hills are hid by the swirling snow« 

¥ 
Bdwin 

Piper 



A RESCUE X X X X X X 



AT the open window of a bare attic/room 
'^^ ia a fourth^rrate boarding house, a yotiog 
man aat his eflbows on the window silt his face 
dose pressed between his hands* He stared out 
unseeingly on the busy street below, its clatter 
and rumbling seeming in some mysterious, way 
to keep time with the dull booming in his brmm. 

You're 



AResctte 

"You^ hungryf Jack Underwoodr" he sui^ 
denly exclaimed aloudf "you're hungry and may 
as well own up to tt You haren't eaten a thing 
to/'day and not Tery much yesterdayf if my 
memory serves me right; and a diet of water 
and lofty thoughts doesn^ seem to agree with an 
enterprising young man of your description^'' 

He rose somewhat unsteadily and walked oTer. 
to the little scarredf black^ramed looking/'glass 
which hung over the rickety wash stand 

^You're a daisyf you arei you lank skeleton I '^ 
he apostrophized himseK as he pushed back the 
damp curls from his white foreheads "This is a 
fine fix for a * leading young journalist of the West ' 
to be in# Nothing to eat for two days and no 
prospect of getting anything for as many weeks! 
Here it's the middle of August* and not a sign 
will there be of the managing editor or any of 
the boys until the first of September/' And he 
sank into a chair again^ 

Visions of his boyhood home in the Pennsyb 
vania mountains, — a snowy table with big bowls 
of ripe red strawberrieSf plates of white bread 
and golden butter^ mingled curiously in his con^ 
fused brain with thoughts of little suppers after 
the theatre at a small up/town cafe* 

Baked terrapin and Welsh rarebit were chas/ 
ing a plate of mother^ cookies before his eyes* 
when he was brought back to reality by the 
'sound of heayy footsteps on the stair outside. In 
a moment the door was shaken by a ponderous 
knocks and a shrill Toice cried, " Misther Under*" 
wood, Misther Underwood/ are you there 7 " 

"Yes, Vm here, Mrs. Mulligan, come in,^ he 

called out, smiling grimly* 

— The 
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A Rescue 

The door opened and a fat, red^Iaced ItisH'' 
woman appeared, puffing vigorously after the 
exertion of climbing three flights of stairs* 
^'OiVe come a^ for me rint, Misther Underwood^ 
an' by me sowt Oi mane to have it too I Here 
it's b€«n two solid wakes entoirely that yeVe been 
here in me house, and niver a rid cint have ye 
paid me I Me^ too/ that's used always to gittin' 
me rint in advance^ But ye looked so fair an' 
was so smoothi'^spoken, and ye'd come fromLake^^ 
side Terrace^ thot hi^hmp place, so broke over 
me rules and took ye ini but now, Misther Unx 
derwood, Oi must hare me rint or you go out 
this very day/' 

Jack looked at her with a twinkle in his eye« 
The sense of humor was not yet extinct in him 
and this mountain of flesh towering over him 
and shaking a pudgy forefinger imperiously to 
emphasize her words appealed to his humor. 

"This is Saturday afternoon, Mrs« Mulligan. 
Surely you are not going to turn me loose on the 
good people of the toi^n over Sunday ? " 

''Tbot Oi am. And the sooner ye gits out 
onto thim the better onliss ye pays me me rintl" 

Jack latched,— a hard laugh, not pleasant to 
hear« He looked out of the window for a mo^ 
ment, then turned and faced her. 

'' ril tell you the truth for once, Mrs. Mulligan. 
I Iiaven't a cent to my name and don't see a 
chance of getting anything for two whole weeks 
yet What do you think of that?" 

''Think! Phoy, Oi think ye can git out o* 

this, and the sooner the better. And Oi think 

thot if ye have any bowils of compassion at all 

when ye does git your money, if ye ever does, 

ye'U come back and pay me your honest debts, 

— me 
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A Rescue 

fUe bein' a poor widdy woman with foive 
childcr/' 

^ That I willf Mf8« Mulligan/ if I live to see 
the time when I can^'' said Jack solemnlyf ''and 
noWf since you are so anxious to part with me^ 
rU bid you tarcwcll Til leave your house 
within a half hour« You may keep my trunk 
until I see you again* Good dayi Mts, MuUi^ 
gan« 

And that worthy woman found herself standi 
ing in the halli having been bowed out of the 
room in some way quite inexplicable to her* 

She stodd for a moment and wondered 
whether, aftdr all she had not been too hasty* 
He had shown anger and she felt somewhat 
mistreatedf but after all, she liked his ways« and 
knew that this was no ordinary case* She was 
upon the point of telling him he might remain 
two weeks more^ whenf remembering that the 
roomer in 124 had a friend who would take, the 
room, and that she would need all the rent 
against the coming of the owner of the ten^^ 
ment, she turned herself and went away. 

Left to himself Jack whistled as he leaned 
against the window^frame* He stood with hands 
thrust deep into his pocketSf his brow wrinkled 
in deep study* 

He was in about the most serious situation of 

his life* U« a few months before* any of the 

leading western newspaper men had been asked 

who was the most promising young journalist 

of his acquaintance almost any one of them 

would have replied "Jack Underwood*" But he 

had become a trifle intoxicated with the sweet 

wine of success and had resolved to be ^^indepen^^ 

dent" 

— So 
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A Rescue 

Sof early, in April, he had resigned his posl^ 
tion on the " Tribune " and had led a rather ir/ 
regular life during the summerf working at times 
with tireless energy^ again spending day after 
day in utter idleness. All had gone very well 
for a time# There was something fascinating in 
watching his funds dwindle away little by little, 
and then when they were at ebb^^ide to rumi^ 
mage in his desk, fish out of a pile manuscript 
a short story, a sketch or bit of verse, take it 
down town, sell it and come home with 
replenished purse^. 

But an unforseen circumstance presented it/ 
sell He fell ilL For two weeks he lay in a rag^' 
ing fever* ^hen he got up at last/ a thin pale 
shadow of himself, he found that when he had 
paid tus doctor and nurse bills and settled with 
his landlady/ he had only a few dollars left He 
went to his desk as usual, but nothing immediately 
available could be found All his friends were 
out of town, — there was absolutely no one to 
whom he cared to go for a loan« 

He determined to leave his present rather ex^ 
pensive quarters, find a cheap lodging and re/ 
trieve his fallen fortunes* So he had installed 
himself under Mr& Mulligan's root and for two 
weeks had conscientiously tried to work, but his 
surroundings were not inspiring* His brain, as 
he whimsically said to himself seemed '* to have 
slipped a cog in this beastly hot weather/ He 
succeeded in producing absolutely nothing that 
was salable \ and with the writer's unerring in/ 
stinct/ he knew it 

At last he roused from his reverie, dressed 

himself irreproachably, — he had not pawned his 

clothes yet, — and went out* 

— I 
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^ I knew somdody owed me somedmig, if I 
could only femember," be muttered. "That old 
jew of an editor down on State street hasn't paid 
me for two short stories and an editorial Fll 
proceed to get my cash out of him immediately/ 

Once t^xm the street he started to signal a pass** 
ing car, but suddenly remembering his penniless 
condition, he prudently resolved to walk The 
street was bill of hurrying people, — all going to 
dinner, — he reflected a little bitterly. 

" Well, m go to dinner shortly, too^' he con^ 
soled himselL 

But when, after the walk, long and tiresome 
under any conditions, but doubly so in his enfee^ 
bled state, he reached the oS&ot^ to his dismay he 
found it locked 

'^ Closed, by JoTe! That's spr its six o'dockr 
and it's Saturday night, tool What was I thinks 
ing of 7 Well, what in the devil's name am I to 
do now?" 

He sank down upon the step in front Pass*^ 
ers/'by looked a little curiously at the well/dressed 
young man sitting there, his face in his hands. 

Innally he rose and walked wearily back the 

way he had come. Hurrying people jostled 

against him now and then, but he did not notice 

them. The heat came in stifling waves from the 

pavement up to his face. The tall buildings on 

either side, shutting off every breath of air, 

seemed to his disordered imagination like prison 

walls ready to come together and crush him. 

There was a dull pain in his head and every^ 

thing swam before his eyes, but he remembered 

indistinctly that he had crossed a long bridge on 

the way out, and that the water below had looked 

— cool 
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A Rescue 

cool and tempting. Why not end it all there J 
Anything to be at rest. 

When he reached the bridge he walked slowly 
along the side^ supporting himself from time to 
time by the iron railing. At the middle he stop^ 
ped and looked down. How cool and peaceful it 
was down there I The ripples* glistening in the 
sunlightf seemed to beckon invitingly to him« 
The pain in his head grew more intense. He 
clutched the railing tightly with both hands. 

" Oh, BobI Bob Trevor, you dear fellow ! What 
good fairy has put you in my path?" cried a 
sweet voice at his elbow« 

Jack gave a violent start and wheeled about; 
staring dazedly. Then the blur seemed to dear 
away from his eyes, and he saw a young girl 
clad in a bewildering blue and white summer 
gown, standing before him holding out a daintily 
gloved hand. 

He took the hand mechanically^ lifted his hat 
and stammered something about.a mistakei but 
the young lady rattled on vivaciously. 

" It seems ages since I last saw you. Bob I I 
was just achii:^ to find a familiar face. Just came 
back to to#n for the day/ shopping and so forth, 
— and find I canH start home until eight/thirty 
this evening. So Fm going to levy on you for 
escort duty till then. Remember that wager we 
had up last winter ? I owe you that dinner yet 
and we'll get it at that dear little cafe we found 
that night after Faust, Remember ? Come on I 
You Ve got to go I If you have any engagements 
you'll just have to break them. You can^ have 
you dear little cousin^ Nell Kingston, invite you 
to dinner every day I Youll come, won't you 7" 
— Jack's 



TheBUaEzard 

different — and — and — ^why don't you see, Kate, 
don't you know — ^I — 

And I knew} but before I could let him see^ 
something happened* A simple gust of wind 
blew a handful of snow sharply against our iace& 
The horses sniffed uneasily^ pricked up their ears, 
moved nervously as if in dumb fright Through 
the silence of death which lay upon the hills and 
the river there came stealing down from the 
north the faint rumbling of a thousand hoarse 
throats far away, then a growling and distant 
muffled roaring, and then nearer and nearer and 
nearer a pitching and rolling and thunderous 
crashing as of a thousand wagons with teams 
running wild to their destruction. 

The wind blew a gale now^ sweeping up and 
beating the snow against our faces with the sting 
of red-hot needles/ The air was a blinding sea 
of whirling tossing white, a greenish yellowish 
white that spread over the prairie a darkness and 
yet not a darkness, something strangely oppress 
sive^ mysterious, deadening* 

^ Its no use," Jack shouted above the roar of the 
wind/ "We can't go on, we've got to find a 
house — got to get back to Bentley's* Can you 
hear — ^get down into the sleigh — do you hear — 
the bottom? Hurry, get down, get down — the 
blanket — over your head — all right — now/' 

The horses plunged forward with terrific speeds 

The cutter rocked as an open boat on a high 

sea/ I could feel Jack's body pitch and lurch with 

the swaying of the sleigh as it crashed over 

bushes and fallen trees, and once he fell heavily 

upon me* But I scarcely felt it then, for I bad 

crept closer into the bottom of the cutter and had 

— buried 
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The Blizzard 

biirie4 my bee in the robes to shut out the hideous 
darkness that seemed to penetrate my very 
brain« 

The cutter came to a sudden stop^ There was 
• great strainings a faunt splintering and cracking 
of woodf and then I was thrown headlong into 
thesnow* The cutter had caught on a fallen tree 
and the horses were running madly over the 
hills. 

Jack tenderly lifted me upf stunned and be/- 
wildered and fell to brushing gently the snow 
from my face and hair* 

''God,'; he said as if to himself and I scarcely 

knew his voice* And then, " Dear* there's but 

one thing* Stay under the sleigh* I'm going 

for help*^ Kiddng out the seat* he pushed back 

'the snow from under the cutter* 

''Nof Jack, Jackf not that, you must not go, 
Jack — must not go — I cannot — oh Jack,^ but my 
words were lost in the storm and he did not hear* 
He had cleared the snow away and had placed 
the blankets upon the ground, touting to me to 
lie down and wrap them about me* I did not 
move and again he shouted tome^but I stubbornly 
refused, standing there gazing at the ground, and 
he could not understand, thinking it cowardly 
fear or a woman's weakness* 

"G»ne on,^ he insisted* 

''Jacki Jack> — no— I cannot — not that** 

''You fool" he burst out, '^ You'U kUl us both* 

I thought you a woman and you're only a child* 

But you shall get under there*" And he seized 

me by the wrist and pulled me toward the cutter* 

He was so close that I could see his hair covered 

with snow and ice and tfie bit of red geranium, 

— wilted 
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A Rescue 

much mor^ susceptible to it than L ThinK you 
can take a taste of this soup 7" 

Jack roused himself with an effort 

** Why^ I'm all right Tumbled ovi» on your 
handSf did I J ^Kliyf Tm ashamed of myselt 
And if I haven't mussed your pretty gown I** he 
added remorsefully^ 

" PshaWf what does that matter J Here* take a 
bit of this soup*" And she fed him spoonful 
after spoonful 

"I never tasted anything half so goodf" he dex 
clared* ''It's because it comes from your hands^ 
I suppose^" 

She smiled 

Then his eye fell on her untouched plate* . 

"What a brute I amf" he exclaimed with com^ 
punctionf "yours is getting cold! Get over in 
your place right away* I promise to do full jus^ 
tice to the dinner/ 

She took her place and chattered on as volu^ 
bly as ever* Jackf as he atCf gradu^y regained 
his scattered witSf and took part in the conversax 
tionf speaking with a brilliancy that made the 
blue eyes of his interested listener shine* 

His eyes rested admiringly upon her animated 
face more than once* 

"JovCf she's a beauty f" he thought to himself* 
" What would she say if she knew she was alone 
here with an utter stranger J Wonder if she haS; 
ever heard of me? I am a brute f^ a fact^ to 
delude her in this way^ but what am I to do ? I 
might confess, I suppose, before we part if I 
could just get up the nerve*** 

After dinner Nell ordered a carriage and they 
drove to the station* On the way Jack became 
strangely silent 

— Why 
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1 "IF YOU happea to see Mist Jennie Fern wi»i 
'A Soldier's Sister' in TbeKiote, I wish you would iell 
hef ^Krliat a tleaff si&plef direct piece of work I think it it. 
I do not think it could be better* Mr« Schuyler W« Uikktlk 
verse is very interestingly fresh and autochthonie/' 
Yours truly* 

En route Atchison, ^/ , • ] ;.,,:': yii 

Topeka 8r Sante Fe Ry. 



1 "•HERE'S fifty cenU—" silver coin*^' lot which wad 
The ICt»te a year to 

Yours tfwly, 
;^ — Ri>h*t W. Furfias, 

Blrownfifie«,'Nek/ 



5 »* IT IS all very Good Stuff inside and out, aod 1 am dc" 
Itgbted^ll^ :tlle^%ild dnd Woo!y yet possess the true 

afftisti<r&^sl8«/'t 

Yotirs sincercly,:- 

Elbert Hubbard. 
ThePhilistinet ^- } I 

Ba«tAu^ra^$5^Y*, j 

5 '*THE phrase 'Household Necessity * is pitifulianejeause 
of its uttef^QAdeqpQtucy j |«ife in this dull town ir fl^and 
unprofitaflf witl^dut the i^seful information^ which y^^ur 
magazine disseminates/' '"''-^. ^ 

Ti uly yourSf \_ ,'' , ~ \ 

\ iAdele Latht^. 

116iAmsterdam§V^., I V 

New York City,* ^ \ I 

\ ■ . "'^ 1 

t •'CONnNlj^#cybark« y^u know just how to do itf' 
^|j Tri$yyourf, \ 

^ *^ i I Mrs>L, M, GoltiiV' 

BeHevue. Neb. ' " ' 



L Mrs. o-. M. umtery. 



t "BOUND copy of Vol IL " Has just been received . . . 
«»Waiii-pl€aBeA'\ •:: u.^"" ■>: -.• r.-r-.i: \yv? ^l* ^ 

il>rU:;'^-- «.-ov I.-'.- . .5" rTi^y/i iri-.. - '. ^ i -j.c? .•=' ' 
.wJl-i^? ?• J .-r: ■ c 'JO ..-? -.-.vit :t'-<Rdbe£t.Wkfiltfoaied 
J fa gWlftf iJIef Itff br> : - : » r-.-.^Sr; r»a ^^lo j- .'f >.:;.-(- roCi Cb I 

t.*«i'Bffi'KIOTEis . . . pleasing."— Walt Mason in Even*' 
ingNewSf Lincoln, Nebraska. »>--^ • -'A ro.i '^ 



5 "THE London Academy is very much taken with a 
little poem of Schuyler W« Miikr fnUithed a short time 
since in the * ingenious Nebraska magazine/ TheKiote« 
so much so that its genial editor republishes the poem in 
fullf and comments pleasantly upon a remark of The 
Kiote editor tJbtat '8(|fh«zcelkncies tnusX not be lo^d 
for often at the present ;rat^ of subscription/ ** ^ 

News. •; 
Wilmingtoni Delaware. 



1 ** ANOTHB^ magM^e reaches us from America* 
This is The Kiote, a iiterary monthly dedicated 'to tilt 
prairie yelper# 

"The ingenious Nebraska Magazine, The Kiote, 
grows in merit if not in modesty^ 

" If T h e K i o t e can continue to print such striking and 
unaffected truthfulness it will do a good work/* 

London Academy* 

' • ' • ■ ^ . ■' '. . .' ' *'-."'.'-. 

1 "THE. KIOTE ... is muich more ci^iized than^iti 
nami^ would suggest. Like the dear departed Lark, the 
Old Chap Book, and others of their longing, T h e K i o t e 
is ypu;^h£i;il, ez^]pt^ant,,am^io^9, apdits ^ wiU^obably 
be a^,^pycrry p|ie. ^ But in the mi^in^e. ii p5r8ef^tf vt/^ 
Ic^Uy; v?l»ey^Jt;is ^fsilh 4'ea4ip«H a©: p^icj^onal bit ^ 
|irp8^thatrec9mmend9,itsxditp|^''^ ;.»-.. ,: A 

..:.-, . >.r .7 \ ^ -> ■' r .1 ^ iiterary, Wori<C^j 



1 »f>f ft ^Yi Alf4ias witnessed a great improvement in 
TheKiote, our favorite exponent of art in literature." — 
Walt Mason in Nebraska State Journal. 



1 "HE WAS see KioW rtiniiiii^t/head and he was say 
•goodmedecinV" 

— Frederic Remington. 
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i ^THE fifc btsrns low, tbc yellb# mbon h a^ained tb 
thine— the lean Kiote keeps his plaoe bn the hHb 
above,** 

Cy Warman# 

% » WHENi hear the K i o t c w^ulfei^to th« ytWcm chwn^ 
my $at^ laU h^m me— 1 am h«i9|py'^ . 

Hamiia Garland 



IT ** WB SOON learned to recognize the sharp yiciout 
bark of the Kiote as it came across the murky plain at 
night to disturh oiir Dreams and remembering his For*" 
lorn Aspect and his Hard Fortune made shift to wish him 
the blessed Novelty of a long day of Good Luck and a 
Limitloss Larder the morrow/^ ^. . . 

Mark Twain* , 



If "A CKJARETTB attwb o'dbdc 'In the moriding, 'TAftk 
dne^s back to the fere, while thie moon looks dowd on 
you, yourcomrades breadiihg about you, a Ki ot e howl^ 
ing mournfully from a neighboring hill, the mountaiiis 
towering on every side, and the tall pines painting inky 
shadows across the ghostty grass, is a mild sensation and 
rather pleasant/' 

— Frcdsrif RcmiAgt^cv 
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A Rescue 

'Why to silent V she queried 

"Ihave a confessioii to makei " herepliedf look«' 
ifig at her fixedly^ 

The rose«4iiit in her cheeks deepened • trifiei 
but she laughed airily » saying t 

** No confessions today^ BoK I pray you. If 
there should be an* offender in the case I warn 
you I should be very hard on hinL Better post/ 
pone it 'till another day/ And she began rat^ 
tling off some reminiscences of their childhood 
which lasted until they reached the station^ As 
Jack was putting her on the train he tried again^ 

" Really, I ought to tell you"— 

'' Nothing," she interrupted with a bewitching 
smile* — ^^'Ohf by the way, I almost forgot Father 
told me to give you this if I saw you«" And she 
pressed an envelope into his hands* 

** Now, get oBf" she continued, — ** you'll be car/ 
ried along* and that'll never do I You can talk 
to me through the car window/ 

But as he jumped of^ the train started, a little 
lace handkerchief fluttered from the car/window* 
and he stood for a moment staring after it 

Then as he turned on his heel he discovered 
the letter which he had held mechanically since 
she had thrust it into his hand He tore open the 
envelope and found within it a crisp new ten 
dollar bill,^ — and that was alL His lips puckered 
into a long whistle as he looked at it 

"Caesar's ghost I " he ejaculated, Then, a mo/ 
ment after f 

''Surely she didn't know?" 

An hour later Nell Kingston stepped from the 

train at the little station where Bob Trevor 

awaited her* 

— WeU 
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A Rescue 

'^ Well sweethearts did you do any slumming 
today 7 How many waifs did you rescue 7 " he 
askedf as he put her into the little basket^^haeton 
waiting for them. 

^I did do a little rescue work," she replied with 
a smile in the darkness* — "Talk to me BoK — ^I'm 
tired" 
H Qrma L. Hull 



A SONG OF THE WEST, X X 



T AND that 1 ioYe, my west, 
*^ Mighty mother of com, 

Beauteous prairie west, 

Where the far spread^flocks are bom* 

Cattle cover thy plain, 
And noity plover and quail y 
And workers among the grain 
Sing, "Hail, my west land, haill" 

I love thy summer skies, 
Thy sons free^'souled and strong. 
The hope that in harvest lies 
And the joyous reaping song* 

Countless the homes shall rise, 
Here shall the toilers rest f 
Broad are the prairie sides — 
Land that I love, my west* 

Edwin 

R 

Piper 
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AS TO FANCIES X X X X X 

YOU KNOW how famcies grow. We aU 
^ do* They come when the last thought of 
daytime has been put awayf and you sit alone 
with hall^osed eyes, just conscious of the last 
glow of the evenings 

And if you are a woman you have a few 
sprays of mignonette and some pansy bees and 
a rose in your lap^half^^covered by the lace about 
your idle hands. Or if you are not* there is a 
little wreath of fragrant gray smoke that floats 
above your head and clouds the dim room before 
it drifts lazily out through the window* 

Then you let yourself think wild glad things, 
things that are impossible maybcf but always 
glad And there is always a song or a faice or a 
flower, and always a wisL 

You are partial to the old fancies and you know 
every thread and every trick of their weaving* 
The film like rare old lace has been finely, 
tenderly threaded in and out in the half dark* It 
cannot endure the glare of the daytime, so you 
dream it over and over again in the evening,and 
it is always the same* 

Sometimes the fancies are reaL You remenii^ 
ber how the bit of a girl slipped out of the door 
in the evening after the last d»h had been dried 
for mother, and ran down the path away and 
away from the house to be alone with the sunset 
All gold and crimson it flamed across the long 
long stretches of green prairie* You wondered 

— H 
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if it was as long as forever between you and the 
sunset And it was just as for to the sky on 
every side* You were so little* but it was yours* 
all yourSf and how you loved it! So much 
indeed that you could never be anywhere else 
afterward without feeling shut in and stifled by 
the obtrusive nearness of everything* You could 
hear now and then the low whistle of some 
lioming plover* 

Then by and by there were stars in the blue 
sky^ and the moon came* round and white* And 
maybe a rabbit stood and peeped at you through 
the tall grass before it scampered away* Or if 
you were very quiet you could watch three or 
iour of them playing and bounding so far that no 
one would believe it so it must be a secret) your 
secret and the rabbits'* 

Then a cricket right by your side would start 
his shrill chirrups and you roused yourself and 
walked slowly up the path that lay like a dark 
ribbon through the tall damp grass that shone 
and sparkled in the moonlight Sometimes you 
stopped to shake ofi the heavy dew with your 

And then you kissc^d the cool white rose by 
the window and you hoped* oh/ so much* for — 
you knew not what and you caught a little sob 
in your throat and dropped a tear on the silvery 
petak of the rose* 

Always when you dream it over the same 
little sob comes into your throat and the longing 
has grown a little deeper* And are you not 
always a little nearer its fulfilment J Every time 
you cling to the fancy a little longer and more 
tenderly* Every time you have grown a little 
farther into its beauty* 

— And 
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And isn't it true after all that fancy is the most 
real thing in your life? You know that however 
hardf and stem^ and practical you may be you 
are always the better for it It is the things that 
we think that are vital The things we do are 
often, far too often, the outcome of physical 
necessity er stubborn environment 

When our hands are busy with common tasks 
we are far away, perhaps clambering about 
somewhere in our father's bam or tossing pebbles 
from the old bridge into the little stream* Like 
the child who runs on an errand and plays that 
he is the king's messenger, we color the task 
with a fancy and smile at •ur work* It is the 
gladness of the thought that lends the labor joy. 
And so we all live within ourselves* Maybe 
not all of us confess it, but we have all builded 
and peopled our air^'castles, and dreamed of the 
time when our genii should come and touch 
them and make them real, Expectancy must 
needs be as universal as childhood, memory as 
old age* And youth is aspiration* The things 
we think are ourselves, they are our life* Without 
time for dreams we grow sordid and starved of 
spirit 

So when you see the light of fancy kindled on 
aface^ steal softly by and trouble not* It may be 
then that the soul is dipping its cup at the welb 
spring of life* 

¥ 

Elsie 
Mae 
Blandlfi 
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1 MR. EDWIN MARKHAM stopped off 
between trains the other day just to see the 
folks. He couldn't stay long^ he was in such an 
awful hurry* but he said that it didn't seem right 
to pass through Lincoln without dropping in 
for a little chat He had to make a train« and so 
we went over to the lunch counter* and while 
he ate a pork chop and a piece mince of pie he told 
us all about how things are going* He says he 
likes the show business first rate except that a 
hoe is a mean thing to carry around on the 
trains and people always complain if he appears 
on the stage without it In South Omaha the folks 
all kicked and wanted their money back He 
had been thinking over what we said last month 
and allowed that we were dead right in the 
statement that the people don't want High 
Thoughts and Fine Aesthetical Entities* but are 
anxious to know how the Great Man got onto to 
hisjoK X X X XX 



1N0W THAT Mr. A. Conan Doyle has 

volunteered for service in South Africa there is 

but one thing more that is needful if matters in 

those parts are to be brought to a speedy close. 

Rider Haggard should go too. X We never did 

— have 
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have much iaith in General Buller and the rest 
of the lot, but if they will give Sherlock Holmes 
and Allan Ouatermain a chance Osm Paul will 
very soon be brought to terms. The keen 
sagacity ef the one^ aided by the other% accurate 
knowledge of South African geography will 
prove irresistible* X X X X 



1 CHRISTMAS SHOPPING for this 
season is a thing of the past* and people now 
have time to sit down and calmly consider why 
they did it And of all the misfit purchases that 
have been made there is no line in which less 
reason has been employed than in the buying of 
books. A book is such a handy thing to buy^ 
always appropriate* you get reduced rates by mail 
or express and it always goes safely* The 
Average Person goes into the book store and 
asks for Richard Harem or David Westcott/ not 
because he has read the book himself and wants 
to bestow a benefit upon his friend by introducing 
him to something pleasant or profitable* but 
because some one has told him that it ia the 
latest thing out* and that everybody is wild about 
it back east Doubtless he really beUeves that if 
he only had time to read it (which he has not 
had) he, too, would find it all that it is claimed 
to be. He buys it without reading it his friend 
receives it thanks him for it, but doesn't read it 
and the publisher gets the profit XXX 



5 SOME TIME when we need money worse 

than we do now we are going to attempt to write 

a popular booL First, well get a queer title { it 

— needn't 
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needn't hare anything to do with the contents of 
the booL Then the work will be half done. 
Nextf we shall write the first fifty pages and fill 
them full of queer things cunningly devised to 
catch public attention. If we are very busyi we 
will sub/let the writing of the remainder, making 
merely the conditions that they get the young 
folks married off* and that enough pages are 
turned out to make the book of sufficient size to 
sell for a dollar and a quarter. Then we will 
advertise it as the latest thing out, Ue about its 
enormous sales, and if we can get things to 
moving in just the right time to catch a brisk 
Christmas trade, we can make enough money to 
pay a good price for our absolution and have a 
sum left sufficient to enable us from that time 
forth to follow a legitimate business* X X 



1 BUT IN the matter of books it is the 

children who suffer worst One day last week 

we dropped into the book store. The clerks 

were all busy, and the one we wanted to see was 

engaged with a kindly looking old lady in black 

who wore her cap^'strings tied in a bow under 

her left ear. ^ Have you some nice book suitable 

for a little boy of about twelve," she was saying 

as we entered. The clerk fumbled among a pile 

of books on the counter and finally held up a 

large square volume in yellow board cover. 

'' Here is something very nice," he began, "and 

it% only forty cents." The old lady bent forward 

adjusting her glasses. The front cover was 

adorned with a bright lithograph of a tropic jungle, 

a tall giraffe with lus tongue extended was feeding 

from the top of a palm tree, while below a buffalo, 

— two 
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two lionsr a tiger, a fhinoceroSf three or four 
deer and a gemsbok were harmoniously and 
idiotically consorting together^ To one side a 
hij>popotamus was emerging from the waters 
Snow^overed mountains rose high in the back/ 
ground* She examined it a moment quizzically^ 
Have you erer read itZ'^she queried The 
clerk executed a pantomime* There were a few 
words of further parley i then she bought it X 



1 AT CHRISTMAS, and for that matter 
at any time^ it is not what money can buy that 
makes an acceptable present Let it be something 
that your hands have wrought It may be crude 
and meager and« in the eyes of others, homely 
and valuelesSf but if you have put your love for 
me into its making, I ask nothing further* Into 
the construction of each imperfect part you have 
lent yourself and hands unapt in tasks of ordinary 
import acquire a skill not learned in schools* In 
it the soul of the maker finds expression which 
is of the very essence of true art* I learn anew 
that you are mother, friend or sweetheart and 
give great thanks for your little work and the 
dear occasion through which I gained a deeper 
knowledge of your love for me* X X 



1 A N O L D acquaintance from Aledo, lUinois, 

has sent us Volume L, Number 1 of '^ The Open 

Sky/' a magazinelet published by some one 

somewhere in Chicago* It is pretty bad, almost 

altogether bad* In fact it has but one point of 

merit and that is that it copies the style of The 

Kiote in its makeup* As to type used and 

— manner 
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maimer of page arrangement it is almost ide&ticaL 
It is evidently the product of some bacliyalley job 
office and the mechanical work resembles black/ 
smithing more than it does printings Thestories 
and other matter which it contains are probably 
the effusions of some semi-monthly seli4mproye<' 
ment and mutual admiration society and need 
not be taken seriously^ We are not inclined to 
bring actipn fpr infringement upon our copyright 
knowing for a certainty that the project must 
perish in its inception* The cold old world 
annually turns down many score of such ill' 
considered assaults upon its patience^ They are 
bom from the enthusiasm of an instant and the 
promoters soon learn that magazine making is 
not a matter of sentiment^ but a stem and serious 
business* A publication must go t^n it meritf 
and each aspirant for a place in literature is 
neither more nor less successful than he deserves* 



1 THE COMING of the New Year bnngs 
with it strange sensations* It seems to be the 
end of so many things that we would scarcely 
be surprised if all time should suddenly stop and 
the existence of all flings material should come 
to an end* It comes t^n us by degrees^ For a 
week or more we are preparing to accommodate 
ourselves to the new arrangement* and it is with 
real disappointment that we awake the next 
morning to find things going on much the same 
as before* Wt write it '99, then hastily scratch 
it out and substitute 1900, catch our breath and 
say, "It really didn^ happen after all" It is a 
month before we become reconciled to the 
change, and the whole is an evidence of the fact 

— tfiat 
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diat we ate constantly in doubt as to the reality 
of our surrounding^^ that we trust to our £uides 
more than to our reasoni ibr herein at least, we 
fail to realize that the end of the year is but an 
artificial one and of man's own contriving; and 
that in reality it marks no end dLiM0 X X X 



Y GREAT is Romantidsov all powerful the 
Melodrama I The first writers of Romance found 
it just as easy to nudce everybody ridif noble and 
elegant as poor and common<9lace« Theirheroes 
were alT Algernons or L^ PercivalSf and their 
heroines ran all the way from Lady Gwendolyn 
Vere de Vere to Countess Eleanora Cholmondex 
ley« But now things are changed. The old 
game is up and instead of the rich and noble we 
have charity subjects and freaks* The callow 
youth of the button counter makes violent love 
to the little seamstress of the fourth floor backf 
and the chocolate maiden of my lady's pins and 
feathers dies of disappointed hopes excited by the 
attentions of the three dollar a week under^^tudy 
in the shining parlor next to the alley* Sel^re^ 
sheeting people refect the theatrical production 
that presents a train robbery, a steamboat ez^ 
plosion, a tornado and two eardiquakes aO in oiie 
evenings but magazines of supposed reputation 
still force upon their patrons the yellowest kind 
of melodramatic nonsense in the shape of fiction^ 
and no one raises a hiand iii protest. X X' X 



y 



1 WE DO not eatg^ .ajt^this seaspn to prophesy 
as to the future^ and hmr^^but Uttle to say in re^ 
view of the past Two years ago the wise ones 

••-• saio 
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said that we couldn't do it ^e have done it 
and succeeded bdt beyond our expectations* 
Four^fifihs of our entire supply of 'bound copies 
of Volumes L and IL have been sold since mail*' 
ing our December issue* Wt shall not reprint 
beliering that we can better afford to give our 
full attention to the attempt to make The Kiote 
for 1900 as nearly as possible approximate our 
ideal XXXXXXXXX 

1 A GOOD friend from a neighboring state 
writes as follows I 

''There will be publishing in the West before 
many years without a doubt* David Harem 
shows what the West will do for a book that 
happens to strike its fancy* A good while ago I 
noticed that the Appletons had made $50,000 
out of it* The amount must have at least 
doubled by this timei as 340,000 copies have 
been sold* In the East, people can't understand 
this* And the East will never learn to consult 
Western taste* The Yankees aren't even so 
shrewd as they are said to be* One of the best 
business chances of the West now lies in cen*' 
tralizing the interests of the writers^ artists and 
readers of this vast territory*" 

And this comes from a man who knows* He 
sits in a High Place whence he can watch closely 
what is going o% and when he speaks we believe 
that the LittlePeople had needs best stop to hear* 

1 RATES of yearly subscription to The 
Kiote in other countries are as followsi 

In Great Britain, 6 shillings* 

In Germany, 7 marks* 

In France, 8 francs* 

In other countries in the Postal Union $1*50 

U* S* money plus exchange* In Gmada, Mexico, 

and U* S* A* fifty cents the year* X X X X 

— Mr. 
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1 MRv ELBERT HUBBARD wiU speak 
In tbe Chapel of the State University on the 
evening of Wednesday* January 24. Folks who 
hare heard him say that it just feeb good and 
easy to hear him talk. He is a Great Man and 
daily becoming greater, but he is just as ordinary 
and cotiomon as they make them. He will give 
us some of his extra/fine gilt-edged philosophy^ 
and incidentally tell us of the East Aurora folks« 
Denslow, Ali Baba, Uncle Billy Bushnell and the 
rest, and of how it feels to have written a Message 
to Garcia and Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Everybody that's Famous. The Nebraska Press 
Association will be in town that day^ and we'll 
all turn out to show him a Good Time* The 
people of Lincoln and ridnity who want to see 
a man who thinks deeply and speaks eloquently, 
who has risen from adversity and knows all 
dgttses hig^ and low for he has lived their life 
aiid can give each his sympatfiy, who is great 
witfiout ostentation and takes his greatness 
modestly and with full feeling of its rcq^onsibiL' 
ides should come out to imaike his acquaintencc 



^^CORN TASSELS,'' by William Reed 
Dunroy^eatlylbound in greeacloth,is announced 
4by the University Publishing C^npany, Lincoln, 
j^braska. One Dollar* — Adv* X X 



H BE IT understood that tbe Oliver Theatre 
imder tiie direction of the resident manager, Mr. 
T. C Zehrung, undertakes to minister to the 
tamsement and edification of the people ot 
Lincdn and adjacent cities in a way worthy 

— of 
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of high appreciation. The tftmosf diligence is 
exercised to secure the best companies on the 
road. The list for January is especially fine^ 
See advertising pages. XXX 



1 OF MME. SCALCHI as an artiste and of 
her marvelous voice it is superfluous to speak in 
terms of praise. Mme. Scalchi is today the great 
artiste and musical as well as social favorite she 
has always been. He voice retains that same 
beautiful^ resonant, 'celWlike quality and remark/ 
able flexibility and agility so distinctly lacking in 
others. It is a voice in a million and she the 
only artiste to divide the honors with Mme. 
Pattif her associate for years. 

To support the great Scalchi the management 
of the Scalchi G>mpany have secured the best 
artists available regardless of expense with a view 
to meritf adaptability, deportment and personality. 

It therefore obtains that all precautions have 
been taken to justify the prediction that the 
Scalchi Co* will easily be the most attractive 
musical organization of its kind before the public 
thisseason, 

Mme. Scalchi and her company will appear at 
the Oliver Theatre, Tuesday, Jan. 9, under the 
auspices of The University of Nebraska School 
of Music — Adv, X X X X 



1 WE HAVE in preparation a book of Short 

Stories by Mr. Harry G. Shedd, and one of Verse 

by Mr. Schuyler W. Miller, which will be ready 

about February!, 1900. Edition is limited and each 

volume will be signed and numbered. — ^Adv. X 

— Adv. 
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That's in a Name 

'Well, wiiat do you s'pose you'd do if a little 
black/eyed woman talked that way to you 7 " 

Td rather they'd be blue," murmured the dark 
young drummer* 

An enlightened gleam crossed King's face, but 
he went on ignoring the irrelevant reply* 

"You'dsay yes, an' that's just what I did though 
I couldn't see there was much hurry about name^^ 
ing the town when there wasn't any town but 
the store an' Westburg's house across the road 
But that was all the encouragement she needed* 
She's a pretty good hand to go ahead an' carry 
out her own schemes* She went over there to 
the window and stood a while with the sun pourx 
ing in on her* Not much like to^^y," he added 
as he watched the driving snow for a moment 

'An' then she said without turning 'rounds 
'I've got a name for it, Jett' An' what do you 
s'pose it was?" he asked with a series of chuckles* 
'Kingstown^ — ^you see she had it all fixed up^ 
Well, I argued the point a little* Told her I 
wasn't hankering after glory, I never thought I 
cared to leap into fame, an' maybe we'd better 
call it ' Wayside ' or something of that sort, an' 
leave my name out She didn't say anything 
for a minute an' then she came over an' put her 
hands one on each of my shoulders, looked up at 
me an' said kind o' low, 'It's our name, an' I 
want it called that'*" 

'Well, of course that settled it^— I was in for 

'Kingstown^' an' as ^ as I could tell no one 

would ever know it except us two* But I might 

have known that wouldn^ satisfy Jo* She wanted 

people to hear about it, an' so she tackled me 

again* An' you'd never guess what it was this 

— time 
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time \ you'd nerer guess it She wanted me to 

send a column of news from Kingstown to the 

Garrison Record. As if I could write even a 

notice 1)out a strayed horse or a bunch of cattle 

without getting tlungs wrong^^side to or upside 

down I an' besides there wasn't anything to 

write* But you needn't think she gave upr — ^well 

hardly* She said she'd write them herself« an' 

she didf too* She came in the store that after/ 

noon an' borrowed my knife« got a lead pencil 

out of the cascf sharpened it herself and then she 

climbed up on the high stool at the desk an' 

diewed her penciL an' rubbed the lead on her 

hands all over her £ace# an' run her fingers 

through her black curH an' wrote the item^^ an' 

I'm blest if I ever knew where she got 'env but 

she had some six or eight I don^ remember 

exactly but I guess she informed the public at 

large that Westburg had put a new shingle on 

his roof an' we had moved our organ to the other 

comeri an' so on* She looked as happy as a clam 

when she got through an' I promised to take 'em 

to town the next morning if she would tend the 

store* — Say can you reach that damper? It's 

getting hot" 

The drummer turned the damper and the two 

men pushed their chairs back from the stove* > 

The drummer found a resting^^lace for his feet 

on anodier chafr* while King employed a cracker/ 

box for the same purpose* 

' "^estburg came in before I started for town. 

I guess you never saw ^estburg^ — he's a foxy 

old felloWf — Swede of course^ you can tell by his 

namei — ^little an' dried up* Can't hardly see his 

eyes they're so far back, an' his eye/brows are 

— so 
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80 bushy, Scraggly gray beard you knoWf" he 
added, stroking his smooth double chin by way 
of illustration, *' O there's lots of worse fellows 
than Westburg but then it pays to watch him 
pretty close, Well^ he come in an' I told him all 
about my wife's little scl^emCf an' showed him 
what she wrote. Thought he might enjoy the 
joke, you know, an' there wasn^ anyone else to 
telL But he never cracked a smile tibough I did 
think I saw a gleam under his tytStows* ' Your 
vife, he call it Kingstown ? Eh J '—that's the way 
he talks, kin' o' sing^^song, an' that was all he had 
to say about it, I asked him if there was any^ 
thing he wanted in town an' he said, * No, I tank 
I go myself to^y, ' and then he went out" 

^' Let's see, that was Tuesday, I could see that 

Jo felt kind o' nervous, so I went to town again 

Friday instead o' waiting till Saturday, I knew 

she wanted to see that paper. It was late when I 

got to the post-office so I didn't stop to read the 

papers but come right home, Jo came out to 

meet me an' I gave her the mail She didn't 

stay to talk while I was unhitching like she genx 

erally does, but went into the house, When I 

got the horses put away I found her sitting by 

the table crying fit to break her heart The 

Record was laying there an' I gi^bbed it up an' 

looked to see if her items hadn^ got in. Yes* 

they were there all right with 'Kingstown' in 

g^^eat big letters at the top, I tried to get her to 

tell me what was up an' finally she said ' Here ' 

an' held out a paper she had crumpled up in her 

hand. It was the other Garrison paper, the 

News, an' she showed me 'Westburg' in let* 

ters just as big as ' Kingstown' in the other, an' 

-^ there 
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there was all of her news only written in differ^' 
ent words. That old fellow must have remem^ 
bered what it was about an' got someone in town 
io write it (or him. I could have kicked myself 
for telling hinL ^ellf she began to calm down 
some by this time. ' Who do you s'pose told 
him?' she asked. I tell you I was in a tight 
place. I said, ' O some ol' fool that don't know 
when to hold his tongue/ and then I ju«t 
owned up." 

-* That was just the beginning of the war. Jo% 

gritty/ an' Westburg's as obstinate as a mule. 

They kept the correspondence running in the 

papers for two or three weeks an' ererybody in 

Garrison was talking about it I hate a fuss, — 

specially over nothing, an' I argued with 'em 

both by turns but it didn't do a bit of good. Wesk^ 

burg would say, 'I tank I call it Westburg, ' an' 

he called it Westbui^ ; an' Jo would say, ' He 

doesn't really belong to the town anyhow. Now 

Jeff, please/ an' of course I pleased. Westburg 

put up a sign at the corner of his farm, ' One 

mile to Westburg.' I actually beUeve that Jo was 

getting thin. She had her folks address her let^ 

ters * Kingstown, — P, O. Garrison.' Everybody 

that came in the store had something to say about 

ft one way or 'nother, an' joked me about my 

town till I began to get touchy an' wouldn't say 

a word. I even dreamed about the plaguey old 

thing for two nights running. Thought I'd get 

the dream off my mind at least, so I started to 

tell Jo about it at breakfast. You know how 

dreams are, — kind o' hazy i you can't get hold of 

anything at firsts an' then a little of it comes an' 

then a little more^^ an'^fin^y if yw keep on 

^r-i talking 
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talking the whole thing comet otft clcar« ^ell I 
was going along slow an' had just come to whertr 
I was talking to Westburgi — in my dreanv yon 
know — ^^Now^ see here^ old fellow/ I remember 
saying; ' I'm getting sick of all this Scrapping aii' 
Vm willing to ^t the difference if you are# 
S'pose we caU it '/ 

^ An' then I guesi Jo thdUght Fd gone erazy 
iure^ I Jumped up from the tabli an' tore out of 
^he house across the road to Westburg's* He 
was out in his shirt^sleeves drawing water^ Had 
the bucket about half-way up, an' I guess I must 
have scared hinv for he let loose an' the thinf 
went down With a splaslb I don't know just 
what I said^for I guess I was worked up for once 
in my life« but my wife sayst — she came run^ 
ning after mci of course — that I grabbed Westi^ 
burg by both shoulders an' shouted ^Kingsburgl' 
at the top of my yoice* It didn't seem to take for 
quite a whilcf an' I was afraid that inquired dream 
bf mine was going to be wasted so I got up a 
little in^iration on my own account ' Of course 
folks will call it the Burg,' I said in a sort of o^ 
hand way^ at the same time winking at jo, Wellr 
that little game fixed them both* Jo )ust clapped 
her hands an' said, 'O Jeff I' An' Wes<burgi— 
well, he stuck out his hand an' said, ^ Kingsburgr 
--the Burg. I tank it suit m^/ So we called it 
Kingsburg an' I guess that's what it'll stay/ 

The room had grown dark except for a glow 
from the stove* The door at the back opened 
and the light streamed in from the sitting<^oom. 
In the door^'way a slender figure was outlined 
crowned with a curly head* " Are you thercr 
Jeff 7 Supper's ready," called a clear voice* 
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'All fight, Jo^ we^ coming,* wis the reply 
'Trc fust been telling Mr# Burton how you named 
the town*" 

•Oh^Jett" 

¥ 
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MAN who liTed apart from men,'' they said, 
— the hill, the tree before hit cabin door. 
His world, — he lired alone. Perhaps, and yet 
While thriefcing whistle Taguely heard, declared 
Another race that worked, slow^odding, dull 
Benumbed with ceaseless toil for gainless rest 
At end —to wait alone in dim gray woods 
The first fresh breath of dawn, the burst of sun, 
Made Zoroaster friend* To plant the earth, 
Sweet^'smelling, damp, to eat with deep content 
The simple bread of toil was but to share 
The life of Adam when the world began« 
''A man who lired apart from men," they said. 
Though for him Homer sang and Plato spoke. 
Though seers and prophets, gods and demL'gods 
Were guests within that cabin's solitude. 

Grace L 
Rushtoa 
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'T^HERE was a man who espoused a causer 
^ a great cause, and. immediately set about 
to work for it He sat ^own at his desk in his 
office, picked out his faTorite pen^ and spreading, 
out a ream of paper with lithographed business 
headsr wrote between calls just the things he 
thought He knitted his brows over the words 
and chose his phrases carefully/ The people 
should read. They must read They must hear. 

He folded the manuscript and put it into his 
inside pocket and went home to supper well* 
pleased with himsell But he would wait^ oh 
yes, he would wait and revise it all carefully be/ 
fore he handed it to the editor* So he waited, 
and revised/ and type/wrote it himself, and patted 
the last page and Cbced his name at the bottom, 
and sent it to the editor. 

It came out next day/ and the workers in the 
cause said, *' It is fine." His neighbors and other 
folks in the city said, ^It is good — good' And 
many others said/ "It is very good," but they 
forgot the cause* 

So after a time the man wrote again and the 
people of the cause read and told him that it was 
good/ but all the others read and yawned 

And then there was still another time* The 
man worked patiently and late, and laid his head 
wearily on the last page* His face was white 
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and tired. The people ofthe cause said doggedlyt 
^It is good/ The others^ those whom he was. 
trying to interest wondered why he didn't write 
about something else this timef and said nothings 

He was pained by their carelessness ( he blamed 
the people. His heart ached for his cause* He 
had spent his time^ his strengthi his fortune for 
it. He was bitter so he wrote once again to cen/ 
sure their indifference. But the people were not 
troubled. They were used to it And he had' 
not helped his cause. 

He took out all that he had written and he 
read it over again. The jBrst was so crude— so 
crude. He wondered that people had erer said 
that it was good. The second was almost as bad. 
He longed to write it all anew again. It was so 
inadequate* He had thought so long now^ and 
so carefully — ^he could do much better^ very much 
better. But the people were tired/ they would 
not listen. If only he had waited^ ah, if he had 
waited. His lips were whiter and he laid his head 
down upon his arm on the desk. The cause was 
lost. If only he had waited I 

For if a man can be patient and hold on aod 
work, there will come a time when people will 
sit down and listen. But they must know first 
^t it is worth while. 

If one loves his cause he can cherish it He 
can live alone with it long. For its sake he can 
keepstiU. His thought can mature in good time. 
He can look at it through experience. He must 
bring to it the sacrifice of a long silence, and 
when his heart cries out and he yearns to shout 
to the pe^le, if he can say, ''Not yet," he has 
saved his cause and his life. There will be nights 
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wheft he will rise and sit until the gray fn«niing 
at his table and write^ But he will laythe pages 
away and give the people something else of his 
thought He cannot trust them with the issue of 
his life yet He must knoW that they will listen 
and thus painfully he wins their ear while the toil 
of many nights lies well away from the day*" 
light And he writes his greatest thoughts not 
once^ nor again, but OTer and oTer many times. 
Other things he does and that earnestly , but when 
he writes his message there are hard rigid lines 
about his mouth and beads upon his forehead. 
His head bends low and the shadow of his hand 
moTes swiftly across the page« And ever as he 
learns the people better, he writes it anewi and 
eTer as he writes he studies his secret more^ 

It is a gray head perchance, that bends oTer 
the writing for the last time« The hand moTes 
steadily. The pen glides quietly leaving a thin 
black trail behind it which is the track of all his 
thought and heart and life. That little thread of 
black which he began on the first night long ago 
has been the task of all his days. It has wound 
on after Us hand night after night for years, 
moTing continuously with his thought And 
the long obedient following is come to its great 
end. Now there is no waTeringi the trail is 
smooth and eren. The strokes which it follows 
are strong and firm. The thoughts are quiet 
thoughts. For the people are ready, they will 
come, and listen, and they will heed. They have 
learned to follow the path which his hand traces. 
Now at last he dares to give them his life. It is 
a long time that he has waited but the cause de^ 
serred it It has been sacred to him and not 
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until now could he trust men that they should 
be his sacristans* 

He is not greedy of the end He has laid hip 
beginning deejv His is only the comer»«tone^ 
but he is satisfied if only he see that securely 
placed It is only that the people shall see and 
understands Then they will execute his purpose* 

He has won his cause. 

For if a man can but be strong in his patiencei 
and can hold mv and work> there will come a 
day when the people will sit down and listen# 

¥ 
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^T^HE family bible gave his name as Charles 
^ Allison Henninger and showed his age to 
be about fourteen. His mother called him" Char «» 
lieT with the boys he was known as "Bud" 
The dog's name was " Bob." 

He was an ordinary boy and it was an ordi*" 
nary dogr and they were always together. The 
boy went barefooted early in the spring and 
till late in the fallr and it was only witfi extreme 
reluctance that he finally yielded to his mother% 
persuasions and put on shoes again when cold 
weather came* Locks of his coarse brown hair 
always projected through the holes of his old 
sloudi hat He wore as few clothes as possible^ 
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It was conTenient when he went in swimming. 

He hated school and he hated work. He went 
to school from aecessity but his heart was not in 
it He looked upon school and church and clean/ 
liness and refinement as evils from which men 
should break away. Of course he was looked 
upon as a kind of anarchist by the mothers of 
the neighbor boys. They called him bad They 
saw that a boy with such extreme views was 
dangerous to society and forbade thefr own 
^precious pets' from playing with'hinL Even in 
his own bmily he was looked upon as a black 
sheep* His mother had enough to do to carefor 
the other children and it was very seldom that 
he came under her refining influence* 

The dog was a yellow cur of the most pto^ 

nounced type« It would be but second nature 

for anyone to want to hurl a brick-bat at such a 

;dog« Indeed that was what some of the ' precious 

pets' were doing when Bud first saw the dog. 

He was cornered in a blind alley* and the boys 

were amusing themselves by throwing stones 

at him and listening to his howling* Bud was 

that day strolling about as usual building his 

plans for the emancipation of man and was at*" 

tracted to the scene by the noise. He quickly 

took in the situation. He jumped toward the boy 

who had a stone just ready to throw^ knocked 

him down/ ran to where the dog was crouching 

near the wallf slipped a ring through his collar 

and led him away before the astonished boys 

could recover from their surprise. Having gone 

some distance he turned the dog loose^ but it 

would not leave him^ and in spite of all scoldings 

and tibreats insisted on following him. Bud knew 
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that the dog would be an unwelcome Tisitor at 
his home so he delayed his return thither until 
after dark, when he sneaked up the alley with 
the d(^« The &mily had had supper and passed 
into another room. The supper table was- still 
standing. He hastily collected such a supply as 
he could for the dog and placed it under the 
kitchen porch. After the dog had made a hearty 
supper he went back and ate his own. 

Then he brought in his supply of wood for 
the morning without having to be reminded of 
it He got in nearly enough to last a week. He 
washed his feet without being toldf such a thing 
had never happened before. Then he kissed the 
baby^ though he never before had been known 
to recognize its existence. He put his arms about 
his mother's neck in spite of his usual hate of 
anything sentimental Then he told her about 
the dog and pleaded that he should be allowed to 
keep it. After much coaxing and promising he 
managed to wring a reluctant consent His 
mother almost forgot her promise the next mom^^ 
ing when she saw what sort of animal it was, 
and started to drive it away with the broom« 
The boy came to the rescue^ called the dog and 
started for the woods. 

Every day that summer the two would wander 

away somewhere, anywhere. The boy's grudge 

against society became more and more pro*" 

nounced. The dog was sympathetic and inter*" 

ested. He communed with the boy though he 

could not speak. The dog influenced the boy 

and the boy influenced the dog. They became 

more and more alike in their tastes and desires. 

When Bud wanted to go swimming. Bob wanted 

-^ to 
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to go twimming* When Bob wanted to rest. 
Bud wanted to rest They were always together* 
People noticed the strange companionship* 
Mothers tabooed the dog as well as the boy^ As 
society turned against them the two found the 
more enjoyment in each other's companionship* 

There was one man, however, who was in 
entire sympathy with them* That was John 
Anderson, a big Swede mechanic* He had been 
over but a few years, not long enough to learn 
that such boys as Bud and such dogs as Bob are 
dangerous to society* He had known what it 
is to be lonesome and had made friends with the 
boy and the dog* When the weather was rainy 
or stormy they would go to his shop and watch 
him as he worked Or he would tell them stories 
of the home country^ of the people, of the pretty 
Helmar whom he was going to bring over the 
next spring, and then how he was going to send 
for his mother and little brother* The bo^ and 
the dog never betrayed his confidences* He 
would show them wonderful curios from his oak 
trunk at the boarding^'house where they went 
to see him on Sunday afternoons* Then he 
would lock the great trunk and join them on an 
excursion* He could swim well and he wasn't 
too good to go swimming on Sunday* Bud 
learned several new strokes from him* Indeed 
they had great times that sumxner* 

But these good times were soon to end and to 

be followed by the deepest misery* One after#' 

noon in August the boy and the dog were on 

their daily ramble* The dog scared up a rabbit 

and chased it across the road in front of an ap<^ 

preaching team* The horses shied and surged 
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on the bits but were finally quieted The drirer 
cursed and swore# The day was a hot one and 
the dog soon gave up the chase and started back 
the road to seek Bud who had been left behind 
Young Jim Edwards met the dog and his thoughts 
were of revenge* He stopped his teanif pidked 
up a rifle from the bottom of the wagon and took 
careful aim. A report was heard smoke rose 
from the wagon* the dog gave a howl and mor*" 
tally wounded ran back till he met Bud who was 
just crawling through a hole in the hedge# The 
dog whined piteously, staggered and fell Bud 
saw instantly that he had been shot He had 
heard the report of the gun. He burst into tears 
and petted and talked to the dog till it died Then 
as gently as possible he dragged the body to the 
side of the road carefully hid it under the hedge 
and broken^^hearted started for town* 

He found John Anderson at work in his shop. 
Brokenly he told his story* and the big kindly 
Swede laid down his work and went back with 
the boy to the place under the hedge just off from 
the dusty road They buried the dog on Bud's 
father's land near where he had been shot A 
deep hole was dug. A kind of couch was formed 
on the bottom and the dog laid inside. Then 
they covered it all up with dirt 

The dog buried they began to talk of revenge. 

They planned to wait until a favorable opportu^^ 

nity offered Heart^'broken and desolate ^e boy 

returned home. He was more bitter against 

society than ever. His mother tried to console 

him but he would not be consoled His father 

promised him a new dog* but that was not what 

he wanted. Every day he would visit the dog's 
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graTef weep oyer bkn, clear away the weeds and 
lieap up the little mound of earth and swear to 
be revenged 

A few days later the opportunity came^ It was 
circus day« All the people for miles around 
were in town. Crowds were standing on the 
sidewalks and talking. The streets were so 
muddy that the parade advertised at eleven o'clock 
could not come ofL So the good folks^ those who 
were opposed to circuses missed their treat en/ 
tirely* Bud attended church when his parents 
made him, but he had no religious scruples against 
a circus. 

He had been up long before daylight that 
morning and had watched them unload. He had 
counted the elephants and had caught a glimpse 
of the blood^weating hippopotamus. He had 
already worked an admission into the show and 
had the ticket in his pocket His father had given 
him a quarter so he was that much ahead. He 
hunted up John Anderson^ offered him a ticket 
but John pleaded lack of time and told Bud to 
save his quarter and see the side/show, the con<^ 
cert, and get some lemonade. 

" Ven Helmar comes, I vill go the circus^" John 
had told him. 

Bud started down the street then suddenly 
stopped. There stood Jim Edwards^ He was all 
dressed up and stood near the edge of the sidc'^ 
walk, listening to the band and gawking at the 
crowd. Bud shot back to the shop on the run« 
In a few minutes they returned. John stopped 
in the midst of the crowd. The heads of the 
other men only reached to his shoulders. Bud 
slipped up behind Jim Edwards, caught John's 
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eye and taw that eTerything was right He 
steadied himself, then suddenly Jumped up and 
caught his victim by the collar, and before any^' 
one could realize what had happened Jim Edwards 
was lying in the mud of the street and a bare*' 
footed boy was stamping at his face* The crowd 
was so astonished that it did not move. John 
Anderson was grinning* Edwards extricated 
himself with difficulty but the boy was almost a 
block away and running at full speed* The by*" 
standers, a great crowd of whom had by this 
time collected, were laughing at the humil^ 
iation of Edwards. Anderson helped the fellow 
up and took him to his shop, cleaned him as 
much as possible, lent him clothes to. wear home 
and then said to himi 

"I know yy the boy deed that You shoot 
his dog* If you ever hurt heem for this you Till 
haye trouble with me*** 

But the big Swede never had cause to make 
him trouble^ and from the events of that day Bud 
was a changed boy in the eyes of the people of 
the village and in his owtL 

¥ 
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The Kiote# The last copy has been sold, we 

can't furnish you one at any price, and it is 

decidedly unpleasant to have to send the money 
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1 THE EAST is old, yes, very old and the 
west is still youngf very very young* It is a long 
timCf isn't itf since Plymouth Rock and James/ 
townf and what wonderful things have been done 
since then I And because some wonderful things 
have been done in that time, and because some 
of these wonderful things have been done in the 
east, the east has got into the way of thinking 
that everything done in that proximity is and 
must be good, and has come to doubt, very seri/ 
ously doubt, that anything of importance can be 
done anywhere else# To be bom in Boston is 
one of the world's greatest blessings* To be bom 
outside of New England is, to the eastern man, 
at least a serious misfortune* The lean Yankee 
with the paint^'brush beard on his chin will wag 
that beard and shake his long two/story head and 
express doubts whether even the most capable 
man can overcome the consequences of so 
unfortunate a beginning* 
1 WITH a self/satisfaction worthy of a better 
cause the east rests upon this assumption that 
west of the middle states nothing deserving of 
consideration ever comes to pass* There is a 
feeling that whatever is western must necessarily 
lack in plan/purpose,or finish* And that is not all, 
not by any means* So for as possible the east 
wants to keep up this feeling* It istoher interest 
that the west shall not be recognized* The west, 
too/ is not blameless* This portion of the country 
has never declared its independence* Snobs in 
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the west worship the east, ereii as their like in 
the east worship Great Britain. The western 
snob is of puny stature f without nerve enough 
to be an Anglo/maniaCf he is content to worship 
a lesser diety, New England. 

1 IN THE professions, in the artsr in politics, 
in business^ the east still holds to this view^ In 
literature/ however, it is even more marked 
From the very beginning the east has not only 
insisted upon making our books for us, but upon 
forcing us to read them. To secure that end they 
have persistently and incontinentally damned 
everything that anybody else has ever done. 
The critics of the east have made it their busL' 
ness to keep down the writers of the west For 
the most part these critics are of those who have 
tried literature themselves^ and failing to attract 
attention, they have hired out at so much per 
month to tell others how to write/ and the public 
in general what it should read* And there are 
few critics, even though they have tried and 
failed, who do not, to themselves/ still have the 
fond notion that some day they are yet going to 
succeed. To succeed they must have the support 
of the writers already famous. To have room 
to succeed they must continually and everlast^* 
ingly derogate and disparage the work of any 
new man who shows merit or chances for ^success. 

1 THER E is but one way for the young writer 

to break this combination. Let him tell the whole 

pack of them, writers, critics, and all to go to the 

devil. Let him refuse to send his work to any 

of them. They will do him no good f they are 

sure to do him harm if they can. To send gratis 

a copy of your book to an eastern review is to 
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invite condeixmatiosif or to get no notice at all^ or 
that which is worse^ that cold bare statement 
stereotyped and common^^lace which damns a 
book tat worse than no notice at alL You are 
simply giving away good, composition, letter^* 
press and bindings that your enemies may have 
theopportunityof striking you in the back. The 
Kiote and the Kiote books are not sent east 
to be reviewed If an eastern critic wants to 
take a {all at us or our work he can do so only 
by paying the regular price of the magazine or 
book for the privilege* 

1 WE SHALL submit our case directly to the 
people. They are^ or should be^ the final judges 
of real merit The recommendation of friend to 
friend is, after all, the only thing that will sell a 
book. The public so tat have accorded us favors 
beyond our expectation. The magazine from 
the beginning has enjoyed a fair patronage^ and 
in the matter of books, our only complaint is that 
they go out too quickly. The people at large are 
the real critics i they will deal honestly with the 
writer^ from them he will get his deserts. 

1 "A GALLERY of Farmer Gfrls," a book of 
western verse by Schuyler W. Miller is now in 
press. It is to be printed from a special font of 
antique^ black/letter type with original initials 
and illustrations by Mr. Herbert R. Johnson. The 
binding is to be rough Paradox cloth and boards 
with a cover design at once pleasing and 
appropriate. The edition is limited to 300^ 
nearly one^third of which have already been 
ordered. It will contain fifty pages on superfine 
book paper. Price 75 centsr post^^paid. — Adv. 
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S COMES this season with its feelings 
mellow 

Though we discern their motiyes well 
enoughf 
The poet's work is so intensely yellow 
We daresn^t on our honor print their stufL 



LARS PETERSON XXX 

'T'HE TINYdriftofsnowwhichhadblowA 
A through under the kitchen door was begin'' 
ning to turn into big dusty drops. The cook 
stoTc was glowing with a dull redness. The 
cross oidcatf Bismarck, lay bliss&iUy purring on 
a chair which was so near to the stoye that it 
htgjMk to emit an odor of burning paint On the 
floor by the wood^box sat white-headed little 
HanSf building a fiTe^^ory house of red and 
white corn-cobs. His mother Trina was iron^^ 
ing with all her might One would haye said 
that she had a grudge against the clothes, so 
roughly did she handle the flat^^ns. Little Hans 
felt that she was angry, for when he called to her 
to admire his tall house with its alternating stor*" 
ies of white and red, she had merely dropped a 
ilat/iron upon the stoTc with a ring that made 
Bismarck shiver in his dreams. 
"Oh poxT she exclaimed as she saw that the 
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chair on which the cat lay was turning black. 
She jerked it away^ leaving Bismarck turning 
somersaults in mid/air. She removed the stoTe<^ 
lid and stirred the fire Tigorously. 

"Oh get away from the wood^'boXf Hansl 
You're always in the way/ She seized the 
youthful architect by the shoulder and pulled 
him to one side# Alaa^ the toe of his boot caught 
in one of the foundation cobs* Down came the 
noble edifice* Trina stooped oTer* picked up a 
double handful of the red and white cobs and 
put them into the stoTe* 

"BoOf hoor hool" 

Til give you something to bawl aboutl" 
Trina boxed his ears* Little Hans ran into the 
sitting/roonif crawled under the sofa and wailed 
bitterly* 

"Hans r called Trina presently* 

•Boo,hoor 

"Here's a cooky*" 

"Boo,hoor 

"You're a naughty boy^ You shanit have it" 

Little Hans reappeared, his face covered widi 
tears and dust 

"Here* Now stop your crying* Stop^ I say I 
WiU you stop 7" (Slap, slap*) 

Unquestionably Trina was angry* And not 

without reason* For of late Lars, who had al> 

ways been liberal to a fault, had become out* 

rageously stingy. It was only a few days since 

he had sent a car^^load of fat cattle to Omaha* 

He had needed the teams of all of his neighbors 

to haul his hogs to market The granary was 

bursting with new/threshed wheat} the com<' 

crib was full to the Tery gablesi and besides, a 
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great heap of yellow ears was piled between two 
mountainous hay'Stacks. Yet« when Trina 
had hinted that a little of their plenty would be 
exceedingly welcome to her mother and sisters 
and brothers in Denmark, Lars had assumed a 
stupid expression, and had tried to change the 
subject This very morning Trina had remarked 
that it was high time to send the letter if the 
annual draft was to reach Copenhagen by 
Christmas. She got down the writing materials 
as if the matter were already decided And Lars 
had been so shameless as to plead that he had 
no money to spare. 

That was why Trina was so angry. Lars was 
simply detestable. How she could have married 
him sht could not conceive^ Anyway she had 
been cheated into marrying him. And then to 
think he should be such a miserly brutel 

It was a very long time since she first knew 
Lars. She was a girl of thirteen then, and lived 
on her father's farm near Copenhagen. The 
&rm had belonged to the Eustrups time out of 
mind and was lai^e enough to support the ban*' 
ily in a way that became people who belonged 
to the rural aristocracy. 

One day there was a party at her father's 

house. All the neighborhig families of their 

class were there. The grandmothers sat in the 

cozy parlor knitting and talking about the good 

old times. The men and the younger women 

were in the library discussing theology^ while 

the young people were on the lawn, playing 

croquet and talking nonsense. Trina and half 

a dozen other girls went down to the low mead^ 

o w to gather fb wers. 
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In the meadow the young grass formed a per^^ 
feet carpet/ with here and there a cluster of 
flowers giying a touch of yellow or white above 
the green. Soon the girl^ quite forgetful of the 
fact that they were almost young ladies* were 
racing for flowers over the soft turL Each had 
a magnificent boquet when they had reached 
the farther side of the meadow^ where a long 
narrow pond of black stagnant water divided the 
meadow from a neighbor's field in which a 
broad^ouldered laborer was plowing. 

There was a fringe of willows along the pond^ 
one of which leaned gracefully over the water# 
It was well provided with branches from the very 
basef indeed it was almost an ideal tree for a 
girl to climb. One of the girls dared Trina to do 
it In a few moments she was high among the 
branches* still holding her flowers. Suddenly a 
dead limb broke^ and Trina fell with a ' chug ' into 
the foul water. Her playmates screamed f the 
plowman rushed over tfie new/turned soil to the 
pond/ and plunged in and swam to the center 
from which lazy cfrcles of water went out toward 
the banks. 

Everybody had been called to dinner^ and had 

taken thefr places around the long table which 

had been made out of smaller ones of unequal 

width and heigth. The pastor was in the midst 

of his long graces the young people were praying 

for its speedy end* as the odor of food filled the 

afr/ Suddenly the door burst openj one tittle 

girl and then another rushed in* and aU out of 

breath/ both talking at once, announced that 

Trina had fallen into the pond/ Hardly had the 
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chorus of screams subsidedf when the broadx 
shouldered workman ap p ea red in the door^'way 
bearing the limp child* He laid her on the sobf 
and then stood looking at the company with an 
anxious pleading look^ while the black drops of 
malodorous ooze fell from his. clothes upon the 
carpet 

^ellf Trina soon reyiyed and was washed and 
rendered presentable againi and the dinner was 
eaten with thankfulness. But as soon as the 
scare was over some of the company began to 
find the incident amusing. A boy who always 
liked to tease her wrote a rather unmetrical poem 
about Trina's thrilling adventure and her heroic 
rescuer. Thereafter they would call the laborer 
^Trina's hero^*' whenever they wished to see 
her cheeks blaze and her eyes flashy 

For Lars Peterson was the most unromantk 

hero that ever lived. To begin witlv he was 

only a day^^laborer. His usual garb consisted of 

a jacket and trousers of canvass which he had 

himself made. To insure the wearing qualities 

he had soaked them in coal tar. Consequently 

he was accompanied by an odor of tar wherever 

he went But more than that he was the home 

Best man one ever beheld. His hair was white 

and straightf excepting a fringe on the back of his 

red neck where it curled up. His eyes were 

such a light blue that they liiight as well have 

been entirely white. His cheeks were covered 

with yellowish down through which his red 

complexion shone. Early in his childhood he 

had fallen upon a hoe and had broken the bridge 

of his nosCf so that there was an uninterrupted 

plain from cheek to cheeky with merely a little 
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hillock which represented the tip of his nose 
^As homely as Lars Peterson'' was the stock 
insult of the community* - . ; .^ *j 

Such was TrinH^s hero^ ^ Oh^how'ihe detc^ed 
hun! Eyery Stinday fie Wc^ldi^ait near; th^ 
door of (he qhurch until she passedr'and smile.^at 
her with 1^ wide a|id stupid smile* Trinap felt 
tl^t nobody would listen to the settaon for inward 
laughter over herself and that monster* ' 
' Four years later Trina's father died. Her was 
hardly cold before there were lawyers in' the 
house with the astounding news that instead of 
being fairly well/to<lo with a pleasant home and 
a comfortable income^ the family did not possess 
a crown's wprth of property, and would haye^tp 
go out into die iiiihospitable world to earn a living 
in whatever way possible* 

Just liow it had happened was Hot 'exactly 
clear* The whole neighborhood was buzzing 
yirith different stories* The old women knew it 
was Madame Eustrup's feiult} she 'always would 
have a house^^U of ccfmpaiiy, and -the' sums she 
ezp^ended on' cofiee and sugar were enough to 
ruin anyone. Sdme held that the family had 
neyef possessed Half the property they pretended 
to own* It wa^ knownrhoweverf &at the de^ 
ceased had been in Copenhagen >ery often in 
the last years, and had speculated on exchange* 
At all eventsr the amily was now completely 
destitute* 

Two Weeks had passed since the death of 

Trina's lather. Her mother had sold some of 

her clothing and had rented a single back room 

on the fourth floor of a building in Copenhagen* 

She had some friends in the city t she hoped to 
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secure enough needle^^^rk tlirough their aid to 
keep herself and her children alive. On the 
next day fbtf were to leaTe the old home* 

The morning after the hateful news was 
known Trina happened to hear the two maids 
gloating OTer the bet that now Miss Trina would 
have to senre some proud mistress and obey the 
unreasonable whims of a pretty daughter* And 
the young divinity student who used to come so 
often to the Eustrt^ home would be looking 
around for a new sweetheart 

''It's a liel'' cried Trina, suddenly throwing 
open the door* 

But since the unhappy event of her fither's 
death and the disclosure of their poverty* nothi' 
ing had been seen of the young divinity student 
And Trina would tell herself that he was sick* 
or had been called away from Copenhagen* Of 
course see knew better, but yet she would try to 
get comfort from hopes which she knew were 
blse* 

Three days age she had written a note to Um, 
asking him to come that evening* She would 
see him again and magnanimously release him 
from his vows* She had not yet learned that 
even renunciation is too much of a hizury for 
a poor girL For the very news of bankruptcy 
dissolves vows indissoluble* 

She had hoped that he would come tfiat even^ 

ing* He did net She waited until long after 

it was too late for him to come, and went to bed 

in bitterness* Next morning she became hum*" 

Ue, and thought that he was too busy to come 

the night before, seeing that she was poor now* 

He wodd come on this evening* She waited, 
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waited It was erening agaiiv and she was wait^ 
iag0 You seef she was very young* 

The minister had been at her home to deliver 
a long homily on the need of proper humility 
in poor f olks# Trina felt that she would detest 
him ever after lor his impudence. He had 
treated her quite differently when he thought 
that she would some time become his nephew's 
wife. 

She was sitting in her mother's room leamx 
ing some &uicy stitches, for she would need all 
her skill now. Her brother Bertel who was 
rather overjoyed at the project of moving to 
Copenhagen came rushing into the room# 

'' Trina^ there's a caller in the parlor for you." 

Trina started up trembling and blushing and 
turned to the glass^ 

" It s Lars Petersen," said the boy as he watched 
her arrange some locks of hair. Trina dropped 
the comb and leaned for a few moments upon 
the commode. 

** You are very witty/ she said in a low voice. 

" He's all dressed up. He wonit say why he 
came, but he keeps looking at the stairway. 
Guess he knows you are up here. He's going 
to America. He must have come to bid his 
heroine goodbye." 

''Bertel r exclaimed the mother, ''Leave the 
room at once I" 

For some time the mother and daughter 
worked in silence. At length the mother said 
in a low voicei 

^It wouldn't hurt you to say forewell to the 
man. He is an honest soul, and you know he 
saved your life. And we are poor folks, toa" 
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" I guess I'm not so poor as that I " cried Trina* 

Long after everybody except the old porter 
had gone to sleep Lars was still sitting in the 
parlor gazing at the stairway door* At last he 
walked out into the night doad looked up at the 
dark window^ saying to himself i 

^H only she could hare said brewelL Yes/ 
yesr if she could only hare said farewell" 

The years that followed were long and dreary* 
The friends that were to help Madame Eustrup 
to find work had soon lost their zealf alter all 
she was only one out of thousands of poor 
women. The bmily would have starved but 
for the work that Lowenstein the Jewish clothe 
ing dealer sent them« Madame Eustrup seemed 
to have grown twenty years older, and her eyes 
were growing dim# It was hard to tell what 
would become of them if she should become ill 
or blind/ and thus should become a burden in^ 
stead of the chief bread^^winner* The two daugh^^ 
terSf Trina and Sofia were always pale and sad 
Sofia looked as though she were going to have 
consumj^on* Bertel too, was sickly, yet he had 
to run errands even in the worst of weather. 

One day after they had been in Copenhagen 

about six years a thick letter came for Trina* It 

was addr^sed in the handwriting of the pastor 

of the home town* Within was a note from 

the pastor and another envelope addressed to 

Trina Eustrup* Trina looked curiously at the 

queer foreign stamp and wondered where it came 

froAL She opened the letter and looked first at 

the signature^ ^Lars Petersen^ Six years ago 

she would have thrown it into the fire* She was 

older now* 
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''Most hoaored Trina Euttrupf 

^ 9in ip j^inerica. I tiave ,a brm twice 
^as big $P your ^iktr% I luore tw^ty/fi^e 
jOutch vCOiir}i and .^ighti^ea calyc^ I ha¥e 
.peytniy^^BytfigL jlpye tiro span pfhorsct* 
IC^e don't 09^ oxen in th^^cQuntry# ^e eat 
^ bla^ bread f ire|;iTe white bi^ead to the 
dogsrtoa ^eeattt^ireetiflieaa.diiy andatf 
;|re want 

I haye just built a nfw house* It is nio^ 
^t it would be nicer ifa woman cared for- 
^t j[ want you to coine and be my wife* f^ 
^j/t al^ys wanted you* 

I send you a ticket in the little green en^^y 
^ope# j also send four hundred crowns 
to the mother^ if she needs a little money>. 
If you (Come I will send a Uttte money for 
^ mother and brother and s^er to lire on* 

Lars Petersen*** 

Again Trina cried in her soul "I am not so 
foot as that I " But theee was the ffioney for her 
mother* After all it didn't make mudx differ/ 
encef life could hardly be worse* There was a 
charm about crossing the Atlantic and traiveling 
pyer a strange co^itry* 

Then too/ Lars didn't seem so homely in mem/ 
^pry. He had n^r^d her life* In J^tattkA there 
were no .claBaes4 a iay laborer might becomf 
Prefidei^ jf only 1;^ were honest llowerershis 
may haye t)eafoned about the matter^ the hct is 
that a few weeks later she was on board a Cun/ 
ard liner bound for America* 



She was at the end of htt journey* The 
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conductor had made hiar uoderttaiid tfiat the WIS 
to get off at the next ttatioiL 

The fefig >|Qurfifty had heen ezcecdingly 
'jweariaome* There was no oac with idiam«jihe 
.oould taOL There was nodiing she could read# 
•The endless successian of kw hiUs Mni flat 
.fields had long ceased to Intesest het. For the 
last day the car had been oppresshrely hot It 
was with a feeling of tired relief tfiat she left the 
Jtrain^ 

There on the platftrm stood her hero with 
.tfiat same same wide sti^ smile* S he was 
vbomely beforei he was hideous now^ Uk yti^ 
iliow beard had turned into a red bush which 
Jooked as if a whirhrind grew in it His face 
Jbad been scorched to a brick redf which made 
jhis light eyes (more milky than ever* Jlisrousfh 
fed hands looked enormously big* His whole 
body had grown so %tfiat e^ery button of his 
(clothes se«med^strain«d to liursting^ 

He shook hands awkwardly and said« 'Good 
iby/ Then he told her to sfoUow him* lie 
walked doavA the middle of the narrow side*' 
walk ao nyidly that she was almost con^Ued 
torun to keep up with him* Soon he turned 
into the wide hall of a brick building and opened 
thedoor of some -sort of an office where a fat 
gentleman without coat or ¥est sat with his feet 
upon a desk The man nodded to LarSf said 
pome words in English which made Lars open 
wide his^mouth and laugh in a sheepish way* 
Two men who sat in a comer of the room 
laughed heartily and stared at Trina till she 
turned red and gazed at the floor* Soon she be^ 
came aware that the fit gentleman was reading 
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some words in a pompous yoice* At one point 
he paused and looked at her interrogatiyely. 
Lars told her to say " Ja," which she did. Then 
Lars gare the man some moneyf folded a paper 
and put ft into his pocket They left the building. 

'This is our teamf" remarked Lars as they 
stopped before a rery fine looking span of bays. 

"Our I" The word made Trina's cheek bum. 
Lars helped her to get into the buggy. 

"You are now my wifcf" he remarked^ giving 
the horses a cut witb his whip. 

Trina looked at him in wonder. Then for 
the first time At comprehended what the cere«' 
mony in the brick building meant She had 
thought that it was some £nd of registration* 
Her cheeks burned with revolt She had been 
cheated t she had not really been married. And 
ever after, whenever she imagined that she had 
a grievance she would say to herself that she had 
been cheated, that she wasn't really married^ 
since she had never even been betrothed and 
had not said that she would be Lars' wife. Of 
course she had never said that to Lars. But now 
tfiat he had become so detestably stingy she had 
a notion to throw it t^to him. 

The weeks that followed were weeks of little 

{oy for Lars. Every day Trina had told him in 

a thousand different ways what a despicable 

tiling he really was. But Lars, who formerly 

tried to anticipate every wish of Trina'a and 

would humbly plead with that absurdly devoted 

expression of his whenever she scolded him — 

which was almost all the time — ^would now sim/ 

ply turn his milk/blue eyes to the floor and listen 

in a silence which did not even have patience in 
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it One would have likened him to a much 
abused old mule which hat reflected on its fate 
and has concluded that blowSf like rain or sun/ 
shiner are altogether a matter of hrte and hare 
nothing to do with conduct 

It was Christmas eve. Trina had gone on a 
▼isit Formerly when she wanted to go any^^ 
where she would have •Lars drive her theret or 
at any rate she would have him hitch t^ the 
team for her« This day she started acroas the 
hill on foot Lars sat with his tremendous feet 
on the hearthf his big hands clawed over his 
patchedknee* If Trina could have seen him then 
she would have been more indignant than ever^ 
for his face w^ fairly beaming with satisfaction* 

It was snowing very hardf but no wind was 
blowing^ As the clock struck seven Lars lit the 
lamp and resumed his seat by the fire# He 
would have hitched up the team to bring Trina 
homCf but he knew she wouldn't ride with him* 

The door opened and Trina came in all cov/ 
ered with soft snow# Without speaking she 
shook her clothes^ removed the heavy scarf and 
shook out the snow that was already turning to 
water. 

"So you're going to be a gendemani* she re#^ 
marked as she hung the scarf over the wood/bozr 

Lars stared at her. 

"You won^ do anything but ride in your 
carriage from one of your farms to the other V 

Lars began to comprehend "Confound that 
Mrs.Beeslyl So she had to tattle." 

"Strange you didn't get a lady of high femily 

to be your wife instead of a poor girL" 

— Lars 
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Lars did not ttpljt but fetumed the contented 
czpfcition uiit so ezt^efsted Tfuub 

""Andtfiat is why you couldn't send a little 
money to my poor mother in Copenhagen? 
You had to buy the Beesly &mL What did you 
need another brm for? bnlt one all that 
you can work? Or are you too good to work 
yourself that you must harre an estate?" 

"ril tell you one thing, Lars Petersen. You'll 
find that it didn't pay you to leaTe my mother 
starving so you could buy more land I hare 
endured a good many things all these years fat 
away from all my friends^ What for? Because 
I lored you? Faughl Do you think that a 
woman could lore a hideous monster like you? 
Go look in the g^ass and know that you are not 
half as ugly in the glass as you really are* 

^ril tell ybu another thing, Lars Peterson. I 
am not realty your wifei I never was. I did not 
know what ^t fit lout was reading when I said 
^yes.* If it hadn't been for my mother I would 
nerer hare stayed with you one minute. And 
Fd go back to Denmark tomorrow if it wasnit 
for little Hans^ Olv you monsterl Faughl* 
Trina left the room, slamming the door so hard 
that the windows rattled. In a few mmnents 
there was a sound of whinnering in the bed^^ 
roonL Trina had awakened little Hans and had 
slapped him for waking. 

And Lars? Well, he wis no philosopher and 

so could not console himself "with the thought 

ihat, after all, bountiful nature has lieftowed upon 

women hearts big enough to pro^idfc for their 

own drculation, but for precious little more. Nor 

was he a poet I and sohe^could not cry out to 
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the deaf and blixid heaTens to behold him iirhis 
MOCS0 He was a man who tjsed {o |:row tl^jr 
at sunset) yet dawn sitfprised ^himi^ starihg ikritfi 
wide eyes into the ashes of his itai' fire*' *He 
was a man who Vas always hungry Tyef he 
could not have eaten a huxlthfiil luid" lus life' de^ 
pHMid^ on it ' He was a man whose mu^es 
were irofif yet his'fingeri shook and his khees 
trembled under him as he rose and ^ent td the 
barn/ He hitched the team to the'lai^eVagoiif 
stowed a great bundle of wraps in the boz^ and 
drove away muttering to hinttelf i 

" I should hare known it I was a fooL It 
would have been much better, to hare left' her 
stay in Denmark. I could hare sent her money* 
I was a loot" 

When Trina came down stairs in the mom^ 
ing the fire of her. wrath had somewhat cooled 
After all the Seesly form .wasn't-, a bad acquisi^ 
tion* It adjoined their ownj it had a finV new 
^Jhouse^ whic£ was sheltered by ^ grove of im/ 
mense' cotton/Woods^ Perlu^ she ''had been a 
little hard on Lars* She intended to 'make 
'animds> ' She would not sccfld him much^and 
^phe w6uld get up a Christmas dinner that Would 
gladden his heart 

But wh^ she came intd the kitchen and'found 

that Ljstfs was not (here and that tfie fire hkd not 

Ibeen made her aoger^^blazed' up agaSii Stkt be^^ 

gan to brood o^er 4ier' grievance } ot^ the 

monstrous way she had' b^&^db&ted into inarryi^ 

ing him) over his stinginess and stubbcflhnness, 

until she began to think that she had not been 

half harsh enough* When brealdast time came 

and Lars did not appear she grew angrier stiU* 
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^oe to little Hans who had presumed to come 
down stairs barefoot, his long thick stockings and 
copper/toed boots in his hand& Of course he 
got his ears boxed soundly^ 

After a while little Hans, who had gone otft to 
wade in the snow over the tops of his boots, re/ 
turned with the news that papa had gone to 
town/ for the wagon and the horses were gone. 
Thereupon Trina boxed his ears. No doubt 
that stupid Lars had gone to get her something 
for Christmas as a sort of peace/offering. She 
decided that she would not accept it — not at first, 
anyway. 

It was past noon. Little Hans was building a 
com^'cob breastwork around Bismardp who by 
at full length on a pair of huge woollen mittens 
which had dried by the fire. Trina was grinds 
ing coffee. 

There was a sound of wheels crunching the 
snow. Little Hans heard the horses snorting 
by the door. 

^'Papa's coming!" he cried. Trina did not 
move. She was hardening her heart, for she 
felt that she was relenting. 

The door opened wide and a great wave of 
cold entered the room. Trina did not intend to 
look up/ but her curiosity was too much for her. 

In the name of all the powers! There was 

her mother/ in the black dttBs Trina knew. Her 

hair was gray/ but her face was full and happy* 

There was Bertel, who had grown to be head 

and shoulders above his mother and who wore a 

silky black moustache on his upper lip } and Sofia, 

who no longer looked consumptive, but whose 

glorious brown eyes and glowing red cheeks 

were a great joy to behold. And behind them 
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came poor homely LarSf his whiskers all covered 
with frosti with his thick arms around a great 
square chest with an inscription in enormous 
letters on the side, "SJOUX CETY, JOVA/ 
(Sioux City> Iowa) — a spelling lor which we 
must probably hold Lars' writing responsible. 
He sat the chest down in the comer and looked 
wistfully at the happy group who were kissing 
each otiber indiscriminately and all talking at 
once# And then he felt how ugly he was and 
what fine folks they were, and the thought came 
oTer him that he had better go to see about the 
stock But first he touched Trina upon the 
shoulder* 

"Trina," he whispered ''Tell them we have 
bought the Beesly &irm for them for Christmas." 

^Larsl" Trina turned suddenly to him and 
put her two arms around his thick necL "You 
have always been too good for me, Lars# I did 
not deserve it" And she put her Ucc against 
his rough coat and began to cry. And the 
mother cried, toe, and so did Sofia, and even tall 
young Bertel drew his spotted silk handkerchief 
from his pocket and dried his eyes. And little 
Hans, who had been gazing at the whole scene 
in roundi^eyed amazement, shivering with cold 
— ^for no one had retained enough presence of 
mind to shut the door — now concluded that some 
great calamity had be&Uen the house, and raised 
his voice in plaintive waiL Lars, too, was moved 
with an almost irresistible desire to join with his 
husky bass \ and yet he felt then that he would 
rather be hideous, broken^nosed Lars Petersen 
than King Christian DC or President McKixiley. 

And so would L 
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1 IN ALL these long years of the quarrel be/ 
tween the man at the desk and the man at 
^e plow/ there has been more than a little of 
intolerance on both sides* The worker in the 
fieldf worn by the hardship of his lot and bent 
with toilf envies the other's immunity from ex/ 
posure and his supposed leisure* The better 
clothes of his fellow^ the superior appointments 
of his homef the better fortune of wife and daugh/ 
iers are to him the hateful insignia of an aristoc/ 
racyf and he makes the city dweller his natural 
enemy* And the man at the desk* angered by 
this treatment* sharpens his wits to take unfair 
advantage of the man to whom leisure has not 
been given for training in sharp dealing } whose 
energies have been bent towards making and 
building/ and thus by envy on the one side 
and malice on the other day by day the breach 
widens* ^ 

It is an old story* Dull grinding toil through 
heat and cold breaks down the one and he be/ 
comes bentf wrinkled and grizzled — old before 
his time* llie shrewd sharp practices of those 
to whom all is bit in business transactions 
quickly turn the other from youth to age* and 
both from the harshness of thefr circumstances 
become close* narrow, intolerant and devoid of 
sympathy* It is the law of nature^ for in all 
dme it may be noticed that the over/wrought 
man has been fretful Most of us are bom to a 
lot of labor and worry, and when obstacles arise 
and things which should come right keep eter/ 
nally going wrong we are eager to lay the blame 
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9omewhefe> just anywhere^ except upon our^ 
sehresf and this we never tail to succeed in doing* 
Each in his own sphere is a tyrant 

In the west, because of the many hardships 
always incident tq^on pioneer life, these condii* 
tions have been made the more serious* Suffer^* 
ing and want from long years of drouth, and 
disappointed hopes from all manner of causey 
have done much to increase this intolerance* No 
one is very much to be blamed It is the natural 
result which can only be expected to follow after 
such conditions* The opening of a new country 
is ever attended with many disappointments* 
Hopes will always continue to be built upon false 
premises until the people once come to know the 
country and how to overcome its disadvantages* 

But now that we have come thus far, what the 
west most greatly needs at the present time is a 
better harmony* Its people should bring them^ 
selves to see things with a wider horizon* It is 
time to give over with morbid famcies, to abolish 
the fear that some one stronger and more powers* 
ful who holds the reins of debt is able to strangle 
the strong man's effort and bring his work to 
naught And likewise it should come about that 
9II should unite against that sort of business man 
who looks upon as his legitimate prey all those 
|iot so way/wise as he in matters of trade* Th^ 
interests of all classes here are one* The farmer 
can be of assistance to the business man, th^ 
business man to the farmer, and any quarrel be< 
tween them cannot fail to be of detriment to both* 

Thisis pre^^eminently the doctrine thatthe west 
needs* It is true for any country, but truer for 
the west and the west of today* The west is 
-r- suspicious 
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suspicious and afraid Each, class suspects the 
-othef/ and both have invented goblins to frighten 
each odter and diemsetres^ The west fears the 
eastf fears itself > fears eyerything* The east need 
not be fearedf for there most men are bound by 
conventionSf and no manner of speech can make 
them break their bonds* There a man is held 
fast bound to the mode of life and manner of 
thought of his fathers, but here new avenues lie 
open to us in every direction* The west is 
afraid} the east is ignorant and apathetic* The 
east is deadf the west is alive, but thinks it is 
Jbound hand and foot 

We do not half know our strength* There is 
no country on earth where so great a per cent of 
Interest can be paid and yet bring forth profit to 
the debtor* Thttt is no place where the laborer 
can have quicker and safer returns for his work, 
and yet we all of us apologize and cringe and be«^ 
wail our lot and waste the time that God has 
given us, and which if rightly spent would loose 
the bonds which we weakly fancy are indissob 
ubly fastened about us* 

Through all and over all, and even now more 
than at any time before, there are two things 
that the west needs if we are to succeed* Each 
iman^ whatever be his occupation, must possesi 
an absolute freedom from fear, and a definitenesi 
of purpose that will keep him from the mistakes 
of folly* Oim judgment that makes no mistakes 
and a courage tibat never allows its possessor to 
turn backward is absolutely certain to bring suo' 
cess* In the midst of blighting drouth, at a time 
the like of which the east has never experienced, I 
saw men of undaunted spirit who seemed not to 
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Idlow that famine was in (he landf brave and 
sustained in heart, following up with unabated 
energy the avenues that lead to good things well 
done* They were of no particular class ( labor/ 
era 4tod mechanicsr farmers and business men^ 
all had their representatives* To these belongs 
the credit for the prompt and ready recovery of 
the west from financial and mental depression 
and its quick restoration to a life of activity and 
hope* We need more of such men^ for from 
ibar influence a better cheer will go abroad^ 
and the whole of our people will be touched with 
the spfrit of their strength* Then hate and sus^^ 
picion and fear and unrest and disquietude will 
vanish as the nighty and men will find much joy 
in life and great gladness because of full confi/ 
dence in their mighty strength* X X 

1 JOHN HENDERSON lay dying* He 
was a man of sterling quaUties and fair position, 
a thrifty follower of life% duties, respected by all 
th^t knew hin)* The old family physician bent 
over his bedside* They had beM boys together^ 

"John," the old doctor spoke huskily, ^you are 
going to die* I have done all that I can* I think 
I ought to tell you this* I know that you are not 
afraid of deaths but before you go there may be 
something that you would like to say, or some^ 
thing that you would like to have done* We 
have known each other all our lives* Tell me 
if you want anything and it shall be done*" 

The sick man was silent He looked toward 
the open door of the bedroonv moved slightly^ 
and then spoke* 

^There's only one thing* And you won't 

tfiink that it% trival and foolish, will you, doctor 7 

1^ Fifteen 
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Fifteen years ago* fust* as I w^ becoming old 
enough to desire some rest and to think I had 
taraed it, I built this house# My oldest daughter 
was then just coming nineteen^ There are as 
you know five others* The youngest is nine/ 
^en now^ Now, if you don^ think it's asking 
too much, if you will pardon a tired old man's 
last request, tfiere's }ust one thing I would like to 
have you do for me. You say IVe got two hours 
more to liye# I wish that you'd take me up and 
put me on the lounge that stands in the comer 
of the parlor/ I hain't scarcely had a chance to 
go in there for all these fifteen years, and if it 
idn't asking too much, and you fbiok I won't 
discommode the girls more'n I ough't to, Fd kind 
o' like to be in there once for a little while before 
Idie; X X X X X X 



1 THIS BEAUTIFUL sentimentwasmade 
into a rhyme by our press boy one Saturday 
evening after a hard week's worL X X 

ON SUNDAY morn Sim Taylor's 
pants were sleek, 
But Monday morning found them 
lagged and loose. 
Because the tailor's creases of the week 
Were pressed out Sunday night by 
Taylor's goose* 
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EART.'HUNGER it for me and you, 
For idl the weak who see the gleam 
Of the fair towert by the stream 
But dare oot past the marshes through^ 

There's force of spirit for but feWf 
And they are kinglier than they seemi 
In languor lapt we weave the dream* 
But they can make the dream come true« 
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THE NERVE OF CORNY JOHNSON 




N THOSE first lew years which 
followed the opening of the middle 
west; commonly known as the 
''settling up" period* there was en^ 
gendered in the men of the times 
that subtle* indefinable something 
whiclv for want of a better term* we call nenre. 
In the mould of large minds this thing eyolved 
great enterprises — say/ railroads* manufactures* 

political 



The Nerve of Corny Johnson 

political triumphs^ In small minds it led to the 
conquest of the more trivial barriers erected in 
life's handicap* But in whatever form this in^^ 
domitable spirit found expression! it was always 
present in the early society of the west It was 
made possible by the very democracy of the new 
lifcf and like lightning in a charged atmosphere/ 
was likely to flash forth unexpectedly from any 
quarter. - 

Had you seen Corny Johnson come driving into 
Saline Ford from up Platte Bottom way where he 
lived alone on his eighty acres of sand and buf'' 
falo grasSf you would not have put your mark on 
him as a man of colossal nerve* His team was 
raw/boned and illxfed, his wagon unpainted and 
rickety, himself sleepy^eyed and loose^ointed* 
When he dismounted from the high wagon^^eat 
and walked around to fasten his team in front of 
the general merchandise store there was a hip^ 
hitch in his gait that suggested a horse slightly 
affected with stringi^halt or spavin. Certainly 
you would not have pointed him out to a friend 
and remarkedf '^The nerviest man in all Platte 
Bottom/ 

Up to this particular morning, or rather up to 
the evening before, the community at large had 
not recognized him as charged with those char*' 
acteristics of fearle£sness/ force, and ** carrying/ 
a/thing/through/against/all/odds " that are so dear 
to a western man's heart* But a great transform' 
mation had taken place in Corny Johnson I3 life* 

Early the evening before he had left his little 
low/built shanty and gone across the sand bot/ 
tom covered with the thick, young buffalo grass 
to the home of old Denny Nolan, set close to the 
— sloping 
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sloping bank of Clear Creek, to borrow a rip<' 
saw^ The old man* with his wife and daughter, 
and all the little Nolans, were just sitting down 
to supper. They asked Johnson to stay and he 
took the chair between his host and hostess, the 
buxonv red'cheeked, laughing daughter sitting 
opposite. 

Johnson made good work with the asparagus 
soup, the fresh beef, the dumplings and the 
brown bread, and though the setting sun shining 
through the window took him full in the tacc, 
he managed to keep his eyes upon the girl across 
the table* He had met her before, had spoken a 
few words with her at the village store on a Sat^^ 
tirday, but never before had he taken time to 
study her closely. He noted approvingly that 
she seemed to be the head of the table, served 
the things deftly, looked after his wants, pressed 
this or that upon him. Moreover her smile 
pleased him as well as the full round throat and 
the strong, shapely figure of the young woman. 

After the meal the two men went out on the 
porch and while the women cleared away the 
supper things, smoked their cob^ipes and talked 
of the spring plowing. Then the mother and 
daughter came out and all four discussed the last 
winter's revival^ the stone mill being built at the 
Ford, and the new neighbors from Missouri up 
the road. 

The moon came up and a thin gray mist 

crept over the bottom land. Something stirred 

near the door and Johnson looking around ft>und 

that the girl had disappeared. Suddenly the con*' 

versation became lifeless to hinv the porch 

seemed empty. He had never felt just so before. 

— OH 
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Off across the grassy distance he couM see {aintly 
his own small house standing out cold and 
cheerless. A dog bayed far away and he knew 
it was his hound. 

Thinking that the girl would return he waited 
for half an hour, but as she did not come^ he U/^ 
nally took his leave of Nolan and the old man's 
wife, and walked around the house and across 
the front yard of thin blue grass sod toward the 
road. The barb/wire fence had been cut and a 
cheap unpainted gate set in# Upon this leaned a 
woman's figure with her back to him. Johnson 
saw that it was Nolan % daughter, stopped ab^* 
ruptly and then went on. The girl heard him^ 
turned and gazed at him silently. Johnson took 
off his hat sheepishly and began running die 
brim wheel/like between the fingers of his two 
hands. 

^Did you cook supper T he asked finally* 

^^Yes," she said simply, smiling at him. 

He moved nearer and leaned an elbow on the 
gate/post. 

** It was fine^" he said. 

Then they were both silent, though the girl 
^was smiling to herself 

" I want you to cook for me — all our lives," he 
said suddenly. 

She smiled up at him again and he reached 
over and awkwardly put his arms about her and 
kissed her twice. They went in then, to tell 
old man Nolan and his wife. 

All being sensible people they decided that 
the sooner it was over the better for all con^^ 
cerned. The next Sunday, four days later, was 
set for the event. Mrs. Nolan said that this 

— would 
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would give her husband and herself abundant 
time to inyite all the neighbors and the relatives* 
Johnson said that he could get the house fixed up 
a little by that time. And the girl said that it 
would suffice for her to make a new dress and 
for Johnson to go to town and buy a new suit of 
clothes. 

Most marriages to^ay are the result of one or 
both of two causes — a lot of old women's gossip/ 
or a series of chances thrown into the way of 
the interested parties themselves. G>rny John^ 
son's marriage was di^rent. It was one of con^^ 
venience backed up by good sense on the girl's 
part But the prospective bride/groom gave lit*" 
tie thought or speculation as to how he had come 
into this new responsibility. All his thoughts 
were on that new suit of clothes. On his life 
he could not have raised ten dollars in ready 
cash and saw little prospect before the next fall. 
Yet she would expect him to wear that new suit 
In fact she had mentioned it and under die cir^^ 
cumstances of his courtship he felt as if he 
scarcely knew her well enough to set things be^' 
fore her as they really were. 

Re^onsibility suddenly and unexpectedly 
pushed upon one brings forth latent powers, 
produces nerve, makes a man. Lying on his 
bed wideawake that night while the soft winds 
blew ceaselessly through the open windows, and 
far/^way on the hills across the river a coyote 
yelped its troubles away, Corny Johnson diought 
the thing out and the next morning drove into 
Saline Ford to get his suit of clothes. 

'* A suit of clothes 1 Yts, sir. Sack or cut/a^^ 
wayr asked the store^keeper. 

— WeU 
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^Well, I dufmo,** said JohnsoiL ''I want tome<' 
thing nice, something to be married in." 

-'Not for yourself!* 

''Sure. It ain't anybody else." 

"The deTil and all his angels ! How does this 
happen J " said the store^keeper in the free^nd/ 
easy way of the newly#«ettled country. "Who'll 
hitch up with you 1 " 

"Old Denny Nolan's girL Now, what I want 
is a good suit of clothes* something dark, and 
that will wear« The wedding isn't going to come 
off just yet, but I want to take the suit out for 
her to see it' 

"Oh, a day^^worsted is just the thing/ Wear 
like cast-iron boiler metal that's double/lined 
and triple^^yeted," 

After twenty or twenty^ye minutes a suit 
was selected 

" Throw in suspenders, don't you 7 " 

" Oh, yes, I guess soy" replied the store^keeper, 
" since you're going to get married With the 
compliments of the firm." 

The package was done up and handed across 
the counter* Corny stood still for a moment 
irresolute. 

** Welt it seems to me that you ought to give 
a fellow a cigar, too, at a time like this," he finally 
suggested. 

" All rights" answered the store4ceeper prompts* 
ly. ''Here's a 'Stockman's Delight/ Just the 
thing for you Platte Bottom fellows*" 

" Thanks," replied Johnson biting off the end 
of the cigar and putting it into his mouth. "Now, 
ril just take this suit out to-day and show it to 
her. If she thinks it'll io, VU, come in and pay 
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YO\u If it won'it do/ FU be in early next week 
axid change it And say* seems to me* since 
there's somebody else interested in this deal just 
as much a$ myseli the firm ought to stand some*' 
thing for the girl« kind of by die way of remem^^ 
brance — sayt a sack of horehound candy." 

The store/keeper handed out the flat brown 
sticks of the popular country confection and 
Johnson walked haltingly out to his wagon and 
drove slowly northward to his home* 

On Tuesday of the next week he brought 
back the clothes* 

"Won't quite dof" he said/ "black don't seem to 
be just the thing for me* Fm in a darned big 
hurry just now. Got to meet a fellow down by 
the mill Fm coming in again the latter part of 
the week — in a few daySf perhapSt — and Fll look 
over your stock again*" 

*^ Say Comyr said the young man who worked 
in the store* looking up from sorting out raisinSf 
** When is it that you're going to get married J I 
want to tell the boys and we'll all come out and 
shivaree you* When's the wedding coming off f" 

**F11 let you know when it's time to come," 
said Johnson^ evasiyely* 

Edging to the door, he went out* 

The following Friday the store^keeper sat in 
his ofEce#<hair reading the Weekly Saline Ford 
Times which the clerk had just brought from the 
postoffice* The store^keeper had an original and 
unique way of reading a paper* He always 
hunted up his own big display advertisement 
first and read it through/ word for word/ aloud, 
no matter if the same copy stood four issues 
without change* 

— Sounds 
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"Sounds well" he would say and then begin 
with the last page and read toward the front 

After half an hour he had just reached the 
first page of die Times wherein were set brth 
all the local happenings of Saline Ford and the 
surrounding country. His eyes had just caught 
the word "Married" in large type when a man 
and his wife entered die door. Dropping the 
newspaper into a chair he rose and greeted his 
customers* 

''Good momingf Mr. Masters. How are you 
Mrs. Masters. And what can I do for you 
toKlayr 

^ I want to get a suit of clothes^" 

The storc'^keeper led the way to the rear of 
the room where he kept his small line of doth'' 
ing, followed by the farmer and his wife. 

"How is the plowing on Platte Bottom this 
spring ?" asked the store^^keeper. 

'^Fairly only. Two much rain last month." 

The storc'^keeper pulled out several suits of 
clothes and threw them across some piles of 
overalls. 

" I hear that Mrs. McGinnis up your way is 
quite sickf" said the merchant/ "not expected to 
livCf somebody told me — pneumonia or some^* 
thing of that kind." 

^Yes, she% a pretty sick woman," said Mrs. 
Masters. Nell Watterson told Mrs. Nolan only 
yesterday that there would probably be a funeral 
on Platte Bottom before the week is up," 

She held up a brown coat in one hand. 

" It*s too badf toOf" she went on, "and her hay^ 
ing four little children and a shiftless, good^'for^' 
nothing husband. I don't believe he could find 
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another wife anywhere in these parts to look 
after them children*" she laid the brown coat 
upon the counter to one side, ^cked up a gray 
vest and held it to the lights ^and she% pretty 
certain to die* The doctor's given her up. Says 
there ain't no hopes* A funeral and a wedding 
in one week is a good deal to go through.** 

"How would you like this brown check suit 
Mr. Masters 7" asked the store^'keeper. ** It's just 
the thing for a man of middle^age like yourself. 
^ We've been selling a lot of them this spring. 
What was that you said — a funeral and a wed^^ 
ding? That's a good deal for one week. I sup'' 
pose you refer to Corny Johnson's match.** 

"G>my Johnson and Bess Nolan's. They 
were — let's see one of those black suits in that 
pile over yonder." 

Mrs. Masters brushed back her stringy hair 
and poked her bony finger at a thin pile of coats. 

^Oh« a day/worsted. Here's just the thing. 
Mr. Masters would look well in it, too — stylish 
yet genteel and modest It'll wear like iron, too.** 

''Corny Johnson got one like itf didn't he 7** 
asked Marters. 

'^ YeSf did y ou see it r 

"When I saw his,** put in Mrs. Masters, ''I 
said to Jim right then and there that he'd got to 
get a suit just like that." 

"I'm glad you liked it Corny did, too, but I 
guess his girl didn't Early last week he took it 
out to show her but brought it back day before 
yesterday — no, Tuesday.** 

"Brought it back 7** asked Masters. "What did 
he do that for?" 

'Didn't suit Said he'd b« in again and pick 
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out another. But he^ hasn't come yet» Just try 
on this coatf Mr* Masters. You and Johnson are 
about the same sizei and this ought to fit you# 
It's the same coat he took out Sayt when'sthat 
wedding coming off?" 

"It^ comer snapped out Mrs. Masters* "He 
was married last Sunday afternoon^ and in that 
very coat!" 

"Ohf LordT said the merchant and dr^opped 
the garment to the floor* 

That night the store^^keeper told the clerk that 
he could go* He would close the store himseli 

Walking slowly to the "grocery side" of the 
establishment he put down tfie lid of the ^ckle 
barrel and placed a brick upon it* He turned 
tight the faucet of the molasses barrel and pulled 
down the hood of the green kerosene can* Then 
he put out the cat* locked the back door and 
pulled down the shades* Taking a blue^hecked 
calico cover from underneath the counter he 
pulled it carefully over the ineager array of overx 
allsf working jackets and ready^^made clothing* 
Then he came back to his high desk and dragx 
ging out the heavy ledger made the follow entry i 

" To Profit and Loss, 
1 Stockman's Delight Cigar and % lb* 
Horehound Candy lOc" 

¥'■■'■' 
Harry 
Graves 
Shedd 
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HER E are the clouds that oyer«^tt the tky 
But yesterday 7 The sun now bums and glows 
In cloudless axure space, the smoke ascends 
In straight, unbroken lines, a thousand birds 
Carol a warbling welcome to the springs 

And yet for me chill winter still holds swayi 
The clouds that lately wrapped the earth in 

gloom 
Have settled on my heart and bear it down 
With crushing weight of woe f while songs of 

birds 
Are lost in shrieks and moans of icy blasts i 
And thicker round me gathers, black and chill« 
Darkness of grim despair* 



¥ 
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ON DEFEAT X X X X 



IGHTFULLY or wrongfully 
my heart goes out in compassion 
to those who, though they have 
striven ever so sorelyr have met 
with defeat The &illness of my 
sympathy is lot the mani out^ 
wardly well-dressed, possessed of some educa^ 
tion* not entirely without business ezperiencer 
strong, vigorous, and in good health who walks 
the street without a dollar and unable to get even 
the humblest work to do# He is not unambitious* 
He desires to succeed, prays for the opportunity* 
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There may be those to whom he owes it as a 
duty to providef those who are not poss es s ed of 
the ability to care for themselves. Or perhaps 
there is another, one lot whom he would give 
body and soul if but he could earn an honest 
man's competence through the possession of 
which he could dare to offer what he yearns to 
declare^ but which his position forces him to 
keep secret And in the keeping of itf and the 
pain it brings him, his heart breaks and man^ 
hood's strength becomes a tottering weakness. 
Those are long days^ and longer nights, and 
he thinks many deep bitter thoughts as he lies 
awake brooding over his misfortunesi wonders 
ing where it will all end. He comes to doubt 
at times if it makes much difference. Respecta^' 
bility after all is but gloss and tinsel, and the 
lower he sinks, and the more he comes into 
touch with those from whom formerly he had 
shrunk, the more he comes to ttspcci those 
whom he once despised, and is inclined to rail 
against the sleek smug self ^superiority of the 
more fortunate ones whom he at one time held 
to be worthy of his friendship. He has tried and 
failed. It is easier not to try^ and after all, why 
is it not just as commendable. Is the other 
worth having? Is it better after all 7 And she, 
the one he once thought he loved^ what of 
her? What does she know of life? She was 
h&nk to good fortune, reared with all the luaniry 
that plenty can afford^ servants and dresses, balls 
and parties, music and pictures. By what right 
does she have all this when a hundred beings 
|ust as human as she are obliged to live a whole 
year tspoa less than she carelessly squanders in 
a month. 
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It is a dark> dark mght« that period of hit auM^ 
fortunCf and he neither hopes nor cares to hope 
that its blackness may be dispelled - 

Perhaps it may come about that his fortune 
will mend. Slowly at the beginning, a few dob 
lars a week, but the position, meager though it 
may be, brings something to occupy his mind. 
By degrees comes improvement, and .with it 
courage and confidence^ pleasure in his work, 
hope for the future, and something like joy in 
living. He looks back upon the depths from 
which he has been rescued with ^ty for himself 
and for all others that have sunk thus low, and - 
shudders for what might have beenr and breathes 
a prayer that none shall come less fortunately 
out of it than himself. 

Between defeat and success, what is the differ'^ 
encef In those darkest hoursr at the times when 
his troubles £d not completely overwhelm him, 
he strove harder, toiled more patiently, was far 
more.anxious to succeed than in his more fortu^^ 
nate days. There is a very small margin 
between success and failure, and success somex ' 
times is not half so worthy of commendation as 
is the darkest and most bitter defeat I have 
small blame for the man who has tried and lost, 
and from that loss no longer has the courage to 
try again. It is easy to take "no" once in a while. 
It is easy to see failure occasionally in the midst 
of predominating success, but to be beaten on 
every hand, to go forth in the morning and take 
"no* all day/ to see everything to which you put 
your hand fail utterly to bring you even the 
smallest measure of recompense, is to lose con^ 
fidence in yourself and to conclude finally that 
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you have no capability for anything* It has 
power to bring about complete dissolution* and 
the stronger the man* the more will he suffer 
from his defeat and the smaller are the chances 
that he can rise ^nd overcome it 

It may come to any man* None are so secure 
that they pan boast themselves immune from its 
visitationr and I shrewdly doubt if he who has 
never experienced just this can feel to its fulness 
the blessings of good fortune. Days of wearl' 
ness are followed by nights of heart^^breaking 
despair^ the despair that conges not to the weak^ 
ling who has never known what it is to be 
strongs what it is to feel the joy of triumi^f but 
the black, crushingt tragical despair that comes 
to the strong tnan, rich in health and vigor but 
denied his opportunity* 

If a man has an ideal* be he artist, statist poet, 
philosopher, plain business man, farmer, trades*' 
man, or laborer, and he meets with defeat, hell 
has no torments that he does not suffer. Ao^ 
guish of the body from the deepest wounds 
received on field of battle is mild in comparison* 
Such pain will cease, for wounds will heal or 
merciful death will come to end it all, but anguish 
of the soul from hopes deferred often will never 
heaL Each new disappointment but rudely 
tears open the wounds afresh and with loved 
ones who need support death offers no refuge* 

Life, in whatever field it may be, is a bitter 
conflict* A few there are who contentedly toU 
low mere animal existence, to eat and sleep and 
cravenly shirk the problems of life and thefr 
responsibilities, and these, even as do animals, 
suffer little acute pain* They have none of the 
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finer sensibiUties* But for the man who meets 
life honestly and strives for his own advance'^ 
ment and that of others it is different. A life of 
action may follow any fine. It may be for the 
betterment of an empiref or just as honestly and 
no less worthily, a struggle for the welfare of a 
little family on these western plains. Neither 
is greater nor less than the other, neither will 
give the honest, sincere man more pleasure, and 
neither, if defeat should come^ will cause greater 
grief and sorrow. 

My fullest sympathy goes out for the man 
who has lost* He may have bikd through his 
own error, tor none are omniscient. He may 
have ceased long since to struggle, and have 
settled down and tried to be content with what 
he has, but if he has once tried^ tried with the 
full strength of his body, mind and soul, though 
he has failed he may even now be worthy of 
more commendation than are many of his more 
fortunate neighbors. Less often by far have I 
words of laudation for the man who has won. 
The former has fought a good fight, and on that 
account alone is worthy of commendation* 

The other may never have found it necessary 
to exert himself seriously 9ii alL Without effort 
of his own he found himseff in the current and 
was carried along higher and higher, success 
almost inevitable. Life has been smooth, easy and 
pleasant for himi food, shelter, raiment, leisure 
for thought and entertainment in abundance, 
gained without effort Through some quirk or 
condition of fortune he has profited with far 
less of effort than has been expended even by 
the least cA them that have lost 
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All praises to him who conquers circum#' 
stancs and is not conquered by thenvbut let there 
be charity for him* formed in the weakness of 
man as man is weak^ who bravely strives but 
through infirmity or evil chance is overcome* 

¥ 
Marcus 

St. Albans 
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1 WE BELIEVE in the west and in its people. 
We believe that life in this broad transxMissis'^ 
sippi territory is just as worthy of interpretation 
as is that of any other place on God^s foot^ooL 
We believe that pure atmosphere^ blue skiesr 
glad sun^lightf and great wide stretches of richf 
new prairie land will produce a stock of men 
and women energetic and tireless, but patient^ 
considerate^ and frugal^ charitable in all things. 
We Jbelieve that the example of brave men and 
noble women who have been and are now 
engaged in the struggle of subduing the wilder^^ 
ness presents an example of a heroism with few 
parallels in history^ and that their achievements 
are as worthy of commemoration as are those 
of any statesman in the hall of council or of 
knight or yeoman on the field of battle. And 
we are glad when writer«and artist, printer and 
binder, all from the west and beUeving in the 
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west, having done their work, each part step by 
step* thoughtfully and lovingly as in the per^^ 
formance of a sacred service, that the west and 
its people, and those of the great east and the 
lands beyond the seas are well pleased to receive 
the results of that service and call it good and 
send back glad news of joyful appreciation* X 

1 SOME TIME in March a copy of "The Peb^ 
ble/a new magazinelet published in Omaha 
reached this ofBce. It is put out by a coi^le of 
women folkSf who allow that in his recent lec^ 
ture tour to these parts they heard Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard say that "anybody can start a magazine 
as wants to^ and can stop after the first number 
if it suits his fancyr We were glad to receive 
that March number* It had some good things 
in it We don't know just why these people 
wanted to start a magazine, but if they entered 
into the business in order to tell the truth about 
Omaha they certainly had a laudable purpose. 
Somebody ought to tell the truth about Omaha, 
and so far as we know, nobody has ever tried it 
The truth about Omaha, if it should not be 
excluded from the mailsf would make mighty 
interesting reading* We are glad* then, that 
the aforesaid women folkd acted upon the first 
part of Mr* Hubbard's advice. We fear, how/ 
ever* tfiat they already have followed the second 
proposition and discontinued after the first num^ 
ber, for (i^ to the present writing the April 
number has not been forth/coming* X X 

1 THE DINNER served in courses is an abom/ 
ination* Why persons otherwise of sound mind 

and 
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«nd sensible calling should electa of their own 
free will and volitionfto sit for three mortal 
hours at an empty table while a Senegambian in 
a misfit dress suit comes and goes with effigies 
of a long attenuated repast, is beyond my com/ 
prehension* There is just enough of eating to 
interfere with connected conversation and not 
enough to keep off the pangs of hunger* I have 
sat at such a table in the presence of the great 
and mighty, and have listened to their ghastly 
attempts to say things en rapport with their high 
and elect positions, but in every case I left the 
table more and more of the opinion that great/ 
ness is one of the freaks of chance and not the 
result of original genius^ and liave felt it neces/ 
sary to go straightway to some plebian lunch 
counter, where good, true victuals are served and 
not a mess of idle words and flummery* I have 
sat at a table with coatless men, with broad red 
suspenders crossed over grimy shirts, and have 
heard wit of a higher quality and found eatables 
equally palatable and in more satisfying quantities* 
Even then I did not eat with my knife nor did the 
others. unless they found that economy of time 
could be secured thereby* Time is a gift of 
heaven not less than are wealth and wisdom, 
and that men and women should be profligate in 
the use of one or two, or of all three is a crime 
against nature* X X X X 

1 ALL LITERATURE is interpretation* 
an exposition of conditions, the portrayal of the 
character of a people* Scotland intrinsically is 
not more romantic than our own Oregon and 
Washington* which in many respects it very 

— much 
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much f esembles* Indiana is not different in any 
important respect from Ohio and IHinois* but 
the magic of Eggleston and Riley has given the 
Hoosier a place in romance* while the resident 
of either of the other states is as yet but a plain 
unromantic fact, and the land he inhabits merely 
a good place wherein to raise much com and 
hog& But Riley and Eggleston will have an 
influence upon their people and upon their state 
in a score of different ways. It will come to be 
a matter of pride for one to claim relationship 
with the people of the Hoosier schoolmaster and 
Armazindy Ballengerf to claim descent from a 
people known through all time to be stern in 
their lives and true in their loves^ And pride in 
high connection^ if it produces asceticism and a 
false and silly arrogance that puts one apart from 
men/ is an evil* But pride in family virtues of 
plainness and courage and honesty, as has the 
Scotchman and the Hoosier* has no faults in its 
composition* No harm can come from its freest 
exercise* but instead* a great and lasting good 
that will feill as a benediction upon their sons 
and their sons' sons unto all generations* The 
west just now needs such men* a Burns* a Riley* 
an Eggleston, a Joel Chandler Harris* He must 
come before the pioneer is gone* He is to put 
into everlasting monuments the sturdy purpose 
of die younger sons of the east who settled here* 
and of those who came from lands beyond the sea* 
He will tell the plain* simple story of a folk who 
came to these prairies to fight the desperate battle of 
the pioneer days of this country. He must come 
from among them* some stroi^ young son who 
Itotn boyhood days has drawn tibe education of 
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who writes of course what the editor demands 
and will p9j loti often sacrifices his theme and 
goes out of his way in the telling of his story to 
drag in by the ears some vilely suggestive refers 
ence whereof to make a paragraph that you 
would hide if your mother chanced to look over 
your.shouUer as you came upon that page. 

I do not believe that man is necessarily and 
by nature vile« There is just as much inherent 
impulse in man for good as there k for eviL 
Whether a man is to become better or worse 
tlunr he now is depends upon his environment* 
either the environment he makes for himself or 
that fortune makes for him. Wt are the evo^ 
lution of ourselveSf acted upon by the influence 
of our associates and our readings Both of these 
are partly the result of our own choicCf partly 
the outcome of chance* What a man is depends 
as much upon what he has read as upon what 
circumstances around him force him to think 
and do« Thinking and doing come as much 
from tfie effect of one's reading as from the 
effects of immediate environment 

The Smart Set and its ilk, the sensational 
society dramai both, and all cannot fail to do 
much hamL The faithless wife will become 
more faithless« the recreant husband more recre<' 
anti since before the eyes of both are paraded the 
devices lot thefr warfare^ cleverly selected and 
contrived^ furnished ready to handf and suited to 
the purpose ht which they will not lail to be 
used* We have devices for sin in quantities all 
too sofficieat already. I do |iot ask that magax 
zines fhouid be built of m9ral Jiomilies and dis/ 
sert^lb^s MPOO^ rijg^t living* but I do protest 

— against 
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against setting our cleyer est writers to work to 
fashion processes whereby society may be made 
worsef to give to erring mortals such facilities 
for iniquity as will make their tail more certain* 
Wc all of us now have temptations to sin and 
ways and means of sinning full in excess of 
what it is proper that we should possess. It is to 
be regretted that any one for the gain that there 
may be in the business will wilfully set himself 
to the task of furnishing to us tot a consideration 
the things against which we should striver and 
that which cannot foil to wcMrk for our undoing* 



I N A recent number of a venerable and august 
American periodical the question is asked« "Is 
politics a profession r and then there follows 
twenty pages of finely wrought Composition and 
Rhetoric to prove that question in the affirma*' 
tive* Is politics a profession ? Well hardly* It 
is a game of chance* The player bets his time 
his talentsr his own money and that of other 
people upon the outcome^ and stacks the cards 
and juggles the score to make the result fall out 
to his favor* When I meet the young'old man 
with the steely eye that fixes you as he talks* 
who knows by heart all the poll books from 
Ogalalla to Omaha^ I heave a sigh and pass by 
on the other side* I knew one sudb* He was 
my boyhood friend* We fished and gathered 
nuts in company, we spent long summer afterx 
noons engaged in many boyish qxtftSf we sat 
together in the front row at the Sunday school. 
He grew t^ to young manhood^ and in an evil 
hour hired himself out to the Dejputy Recofder 
of Deeds* He came to know all the Honest 

— Farmers 
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1 SO MU C H fof what not to do. Just what 
to do is the more difficult, so difficult, in fact as 
at times to be almost if not quite impossible. 
We would not hastily charge anyone with being 
averse to doing the best that can be done. But 
to. gather out of all the multifarious details of 
lifer commonplace and otherwise^ only those 
things that are strong and fetching^ those that 
are common to all men, is the problem of the 
writer and the speaker, and it takes more than 
ordinary zeal/ patience, and abiUty to bring forth 
a product that is pleasing. The making of suc^^ 
cessful magazines and books is the survival of 
the fittest In it there can be no over/competi^' 
tion^ for in every case the people are the judge 
and if the product is worthy it is sure of meet^^ 
iAg with acceptance. If the writer has a 
message and can put it clearly and pleasingly 
before the people^ he will get a hearing. The 
problems of fife press heavily upon us, too 
heavily for our solution, and we welcome with 
gladness the words of him who/ by wisdom and 
patience, has been able to unravel the skein that 
has resisted our efforts. We hunger for entertain^" 
ment, instruction and counsel, and our favor is 
ready for the asking to him that can satisfy our 
desires* No one in literature is less successful 
than he deserves* X X X X 



1 YES! The Kiote is strictly of the west 

and for the west in all thii^s. So are the Kiote 

Books. X X X X X X 

— Adv. 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE BRUTE 




) P ON the top landing of tenement number 
74 there was trouble — which was nothing 
unusual. For number 74 is in the French 
quarter, and there is always trouble in 
the French quarter, as every one knows. 
This time it was a woman's voice, from 
the top of the rear landing — coming high, shrill, and 
angry — sometimes breaking into sobs, sometimes rising 
into a shriek — ^but always angry. Now and then it 
stopped, broken into by a man's rougher tones, but for 
the most part it ran on steadily, merely a slight variant 
in the droning undertone of the busy life of the tenement. 
Down on the next landing Pierre Morre was listening 
intently; Pierre always listened to these little family 
troubles, — they were so amusing, surely. He was a 
small, dark little Frenchman with a rounded oval face 
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and sharp black eyes like a terrier's; just now these 
eyes were fixed on the floor of the landing above, 
whence the sounds seemed to proceed. At length he 
shook his head as if satisfied. 

** E-e-eh! '' he said slowly, as though he had solved a 
knotty problem, * * ze Brute. ' ' 

Then he nodded his head again, as if vastly pleased 
with his solution. He straightened up and began 
speaking to himelf . 

**How fortunate that I — I, Pierre Morre,'* and he 
tapped his swelling chest slowly with his finger, ** that 
I, Pierre Morre, nevair take zat damn w'iskey. No, 
no; you nevair read in zose damn papers, zat tell so 
much, * Pierre Morre, drunk;' you nevair hear me 
raise devil racket like za^,'' and he waved his hand 
upward suggestively. **It is indeed well zat I am so 
firm — I vQ'Tslst it," and he tapped himself again, **I zat 



** Pierre ! '' came a voice from within. It was neither 
very loud nor harsh, yet it seemed to have a crushing 
effect on Pierre. The pomposity of the little man van- 
ished with ridiculous swiftness, and he began to edge 
silently toward the stairway leading downward. 

** You, Pierre,'' came the voice again. 

**Yez, my deares," answered Pierre, still edging 
away. 

He had hardly answered when a tall dark-faced 
French- woman appeared in the doorway. There was a 
certain air of stateliness about her which not even her 
soiled dress could hide, and her face was strong and 
even handsome. When she spoke it was noticeable that 
her accent was but slightly broken. 

** 0-o-oh, yes! " she cried, mockingly pointing a long 
finger at Pierre who had stopped uneasily in his tracks, 
**My dearest, eh? 0-o-oh, yes, I hear you." 
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Her dark eyes flashed. 

**Yes, you stand — listen, listen, listen, — talk, talk, 
talk, — a-M day. But who does ze work, eh? '' Pierre 
shrugged his shoulders and threw out his hands 
deprecatingly. 

**Now," she went on, reaching out with her hand, 
** we will see if you can work. You will take zat money 
and buy bread ; — ^bread, you hear, and nothing else — 
nothing to drink. But I forgot — you would get nothing 
to drink — ^you are 'zo firm'." and she wagged her finger 
scornfully. 

Pierre stopped with one foot on the stairway and 
looked at her doubtfully. Her lips curled into a scorn- 
ful smile ; suddenly she stamped her foot and her eyes 
flashed again. 

** A-a-ah! '' she exclaimed, ** I heard it all, little man. 
Stupid! Run!'' 

She watched him for a moment as he flew down the 
long flight of stairs. Then she turned away with a 
short laugh and a toss of her head. 

**It is indeed well," she said, ** that he is * zo firm'." 
And she laughed again. 

As she turned to go into the room her attention was 
attracted by the voices above which were still in full 
swing. Bor a moment she listened, then nodded her 
head as Pierre had done. 

**So-o," she said, **the Brute again;" and she dis- 
appeared within. 

Everyone called him ** the Brute." It was the name 
by which these bright little French people had known 
him ever since he had come to live on the top landing 
with his little French wife. Celeste. They knew no 
other name for him, and needed no other. Undoubt- 
edly a brute he was and ** the Brute " he was called. 
Regularly about once a week he came reeling up the 
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narrow stairs of the tenement, his voice thick with 
drunken curses and his i)Ockets emptied of their last 
coin. Then there would be a scene on the top landing. 
If Celeste let him in he beat her and took her hard 
earned savings. Usually he beat her again before leav- 
ing because there was not enough to satisfy him. Once 
even, when Celeste was sick in bed the Brute had come 
in at the open door and threatened her into showing him 
where the money was hidden. And then, having drunk 
all the brandy and water which the doctor had left for 
the sick woman, and pocketed the money with trem- 
bling fingres, he had lurched out again, leaving her in a 
dead faint. Sometimes Celeste refused him admittance, 
and at such times the Brute would make profuse prom- 
ises in a thick voice never to do it again. Then if she 
weakened and opened the door he beat her more cruelly 
than ever out of pure brutish anger and took all the 
money just the same. 

There was not much sympathy for Celeste among her 
neighbors. What business had she, anyway, to marry 
a big American pig who was never sober? — thus they 
reasoned, shrugging their shoulders. She might have 
known, they said, and besides, how foolish she was, 
always believing his tipsy promises which he did'nt 
even mean when he made them. Poor little woman, the 
truth was, strange as it may seem, that she had never 
quite lost her love and admiraton, in her emotional 
Frenqh way for what this big and once manly American 
husband might have been. It was always with flutter- 
ing hope that she heard his maudlin promises, which a 
child would not have believed, and her disappointment 
at their non-fulfillment never lost its keenness. Even if 
she had the heart to withstand him during one visit, 
she was sure to repent during the week and be ready to 
receive him again ; the Brute had learned this with in- 
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stinctive cunning, and always returned to the charge. 

This afternoon the Brute had come home more drunk 
than usual, and Celeste's anger was aroused far beyond 
its usual bounds. She was standing just inside the door, 
ready to shut and lock it if he made a move ,to come in. 
She was a little woman, with a white tired-looking face. 
Under other circumstances she might have been beauti- 
ful, even lovable; but just now her thin face was 
flushed with excitement and her eye flashed angrily. 
The Brute was standing before her on the ege of the 
landing, uneasily shifting the weight of his bulky body 
from one foot to the other. The very helplessness of 
his attitude seemed to anger Celeste the more. 

**0h, yez,'' she cried, **you zay you will no more 
drink; you zay le' you in.zis onze. Peeg! Anima-a-1 
zat you are! I know you. I le' you in onze, twize — 
Mon Dieu! how many time? — an' always you w'ip me 
an' take ze money to buy zat w'iskey. No-o, you go!" 
she went on, beginning to sob hysterically as the Brute 
made a motion to speak, **I — am — done wiz you — now! 
It e-ez too much; you go! — don' evair le' me see zat 
face again — now go and don't come back any more! " 
and she shut the door with a bang. 

The Brute looked at the door in sullen silence as the 
key rasi)ed in the lock; his first instinct prompted him 
to leap at the door and annihilate it, but experience had 
taught him better. It was not well to arouse too much 
public interest, he knew, so he turned and went down the 
narrow stairway, muttering to himself. He was not 
pleasant to look at as he lumbered down the steps ; not 
so much on the account of the awkward, squalid clothes 
which he wore ; not even on account of the dull brut- 
ishness of the face. But there was a certain look of 
besotted evil there ; evil which had grown and grown 
with the man until it had become a part of him, and 
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dragged him down to its own level. One would have 
said, looking into that face, that outraged humanity had 
fled, leaving the brute nature to its own devices. Only 
the crust, the resemblance of a man was there without 
its higher self to guide and control. 

At length in his painful descent the Brute reached 
the ground below. At the foot of the stairs he met 
Pierre coming up, and the look which he gave that 
little man out of his blood-shot eyes sent him scurrying 
out of reach. The Frenchman watched the heavy, 
shambling figure from a safe distance, a look of fear on 
his brown face. Only when the Brute turned the comer 
did he move toward the stairway again, shaking his 
head the while. 

** A-a-ah, " he said with a shiver, ** Brute! " 

Then he stopped and tapped himself. 

** Behold,'' he said, slowly, **ze differ-unze. Behold, 
I zat am — " 

'* Pierre! '* came from above. 

**Ze devi-il!" he cried under his breath, **zat 
woman — '' 

**You, Pierre!" 

**0h, damn! — Yes, my deares'," and he disappeared 
up the stairway. 

Meanwhile the Brute was proceeding up the street at 
his usual shambling gait, his big flabby body rolling 
uncertainly, the tails of his old coat flapping helplessly 
in the breeze. He looked neither to the right nor the 
left, and his muttered cursing had ceased. To tell the 
truth he had forgotten all about the little trouble on the 
top landing; he had even forgotten the top landing 
itself, and the little black-eyed woman who lived there. 
The Brute, be it understood, lived strictly in the pres- 
ent; and never speculated about the future, nor was 
worried about the past. For him things were-, he was 

a materialist. 
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And so it was that just now the Brute's thoughts 
were fixed upon an absorbmg idea which had taken 
hold of him. This was nothing more nor less than that 
he was hungry, yes, hungry, and very thirsty, which 
was quite natural. His face lighted somewhat at the 
thought, and his shufQ.ing pace quickened; he had a 
purpose now. The devil within him was calling and 
he must be satisfied ; that was all the thought in his 
brain. The Brute walked thus for a couple of blocks; 
then his steps began to slacken, and he looked about as 
though in quest of something. Finally he stopped in 
front of a yellow-fronted building, with the word 
** Saloon " printed in big black letters across its front. 
There were dirty chintz curtains at the windows, and a 
gaudy picture of an Americanized Bacchus hung over 
the door- way. 

The Brute could not read the sign on the building, 
but he knew the place well enough. As far back as he 
could remember in his stunted life it had been a very 
home to him, where he ate and drank, and even slept 
sometimes. Here his pleasantest hours had been spent, 
and he had come to love it in his own dull way. At 
another time he would have entered without hesitation, 
but just now he suddenly remembered that he had no 
money. For the time being his bank had failed, and 
they knew him too well in there to trust him. For a 
short time he stood thinking thus. Gradually however, 
the attraction within seemed to drown his unpleasant 
thoughts. For a moment he stopped uncertainly, rub- 
bing his hands slowly over his stomach. Then he 
began to move toward the door, as though drawn by a 
load-stone. As he did so, a small news-boy came rush- 
ing out and fell against him, nearly knocking his uncer- 
tain legs from under him. Instantly his maudlin rage 
a red up. 
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** Th-rashcal ! " he cried feebly, grasping for the boy, 
who was firmly wedged between his legs. *' I fix you. " 

The boy wriggled out of his helpless clutch and 
darted out of reach. **A-a-h, " he cried, **doncher 
wish ye could? '' and he began to mock the Brute ex- 
pressively. 

The Brute stood looking at him undecidedly for a 
moment then turned to the door again, muttering an- 
grily to himself. 

As he opened the door the merry clink of glasses and 
the buzz of many voices came pleasantly to his ears. 
In a moment he forgot his anger against the boy out- 
side, and his eye lighted dully. It was so pleasant 
within, warm, and comfortable; far more of a home to 
him than the little room in the tenements. 

After closing the door he stopped unsteadily for a 
moment, blinking at the flaring gas-jets, his eyes 
unaccustomed to the gloom of the interior. On the side 
away from the bar there were many small round tables, 
and as was usual at that time of day, they were all sur- 
rounded by groups of men, most of them playing cards 
or dominoes. A few of these turned their eyes toward 
the Brute as he entered, but no further interest was 
manifested. He was by far too common a sight in that 
place to excite comment. 

The Brute in his turn, ignored the men completely. 
Leaving the door, he shambled slowly to the bar, and 
grasped the brass rail nervously with his large flabby 
hands. A bar-keeper in a dirty white apron came and 
stood before him. 

'* W'iskey,'' said the Brute in a thick voice, holding 
up a forefinger with a pitiful attempt at sang-froid. 

** Got the mon'? " replied the other, promptly, for he 
knew his man. 
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The Brute did not understand ; his bleared eyes were 
fixed on the bottles before him. 

** W'iskey/' he said again with a dull look. 

** No chink? '' asked the barkeei)er, raising his voice. 
**Can you pay? Hey, wake up! We don't want you 
around here if you can't pay." 

The Brute looked at him questioningly ; it began to 
dawn upon him that his demand was refused. He 
grasped the brass rail tighter ; he remembered that he 
had no money. 

**Sh-damn you," he cried, **refushe a gentlem'n, 
will you? I'sh— " 

The bar-keeper walked around the end of the bar. 
Without a word he took the Brute by the arm and led 
him to the door. 

** There," he said, giving him a shove, ** Stay out,'< 
and from the sidewalk where he had fallen the Brute 
heard the door shut with a bang. 

He picked himself up in a dazed manner and looked 
at the door. Then he began to swear. He felt a sense 
of terrible, shocking injustice in thus being thrown out 
like a dog. It was as it seemed to him much like driv- 
ing a man from his own home. Now, indeed, he was 
homeless. A certain sullen, mighty anger rose in his 
heart at the thought. He gave a last look at the silent 
unfeeling door, then turned and shuflled away. 

The Brute did not know where he went that after- 
noon. He was conscious only that through his mind, 
there ran the dead, sullen under-tone of thought that 
he was angry — angry with something or somebody, he 
could not remember whom — and it exasperated him. 
Some one had wronged him — that was all that his dull 
brain could remember. If only he could remember, 
could find the person and vent his wrath — that was the 
thought that continually ran through his mind. 
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The sun was far down in the west and the shadows 
were lengthening in the city streets when the Brute's 
attention was attracted by a great outcry about him. 
Jiist then he was crossing a busy, crowded street. He 
had been wandering all the afternoon. The cry irri- 
tated him. He felt that he had heard that voice before; 
he was sure of it. Back in his dim memory there was 
the sound of a boyish voice shouting mockingly in his 
ear, the picture of a small form dancing impishly before 
his bleared eyes. Then it came upon him in a flash, 
the scene upon the saloon steps, the shouting gesticu- 
lating boy, his own impotent rage. The Brute's mind 
went no further. Undoubtedly, he thought, he had 
found the cause of his anger. All this had passed in 
scarce a minute. Meanwhile the shouting grew louder, 
there were warning shouts, cries, exclamations. To the 
drunkard's dull preception the boy seemed to be mock- 
ing him more loudly, but where was he? Just then his 
eye caught sight of a boy standing on the car track 
near him. Undoubetdly it was the same one. He did 
not see the heavy grip-car bearing down upon the boy. 
He did not see that the little fellow, terrified and con- 
fused by the sudden out-cry had halted with fatal inde- 
cision. In reality the boy was scared and trembling, 
but to the man's distorted sight and hearing he seemed 
to be mocking him, just as the boy had done on the sa- 
loon steps. The anger in his breast flared into a blaze ; 
at last he had found his victim. With a swift, stagger- 
ing leap he was upon the child, now almost under the 
wheels of the car and had him by the shoulder. 

**You rascal," he cried, under his breath, **I'sh flxsh 
you!", and he gave the small body a vicious swing 
which sent it rolling into the street. He never saw 
where it fell. The cries of the people seemed to rise to 
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a dull roar about him, punctuated by the sharp, incessant 
ringing of a car-gong. There was the sound of a man's 
voice shouting, a sickening blow upon his back and head ; 
then the tall buildings and the shouting croud seemed 
to waver and merge into a dead, black, silent cloud, and 
the Brute pitched forward upon his face. 

Up the narrow stairway of Tenement Number 74 four 
men were carrying a body. Behind them came an 
eager, chattering, gesticulating croud of Frenchmen, 
kept well in the rear by the efforts of the inevitable 
policeman. It was the Brute being brought home. 
Celeste was hanging over the railing, her eyes wide 
with terror. 

**E-e-h,'' she said, *Vhat e-ez it?" 

The young doctor who had headed the procession 
looked up at her quickly. 

**He was hurt on the street," he replied, **and one 
of the neighbors was by, so we knew where to bring 
him. This way, you men; we must put him on the 
bed." 

The crowd of noisy irresponsible Frenchmen pushed 
into the little room after him, talking all at once. 
Among them a reporter, cool and business-like, was 
taking down the story, here a little and there a little. 

** E-e-h, yez," a little Frenchman was saying, ** he is 
a hero — yez, a hero. / a-see him myself. He jump in 
front of that car, and zave zat boy — so-o, and then it 
come an' knock heem ovair^^^ and he waved his hands 
expressively. 

Celeste was looking imploringly at the doctor. She 
remembered remorsefully how she had sent the Brute 
away that afternoon. 

** He — he eez not hurt — bad? " she asked fearfully. 

The doctor started. 
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**Hurt!'' he cried, **hurt! Why, my God, woman; 
don't you understand? He can't — live — He is — " 

He stopped awkwardly ; he had never thought that 
anyone would care much whether this man lived or not. 
Celeste began to cry, terrified by his manner. 

Suddenly the Brute, who had been quite still, half rose 
in bed. There was quite a sober look in his eyes. Evi- 
dently he thought that he was just recovering from a 
spree. 

**Dammit," he cried, putting his hand to his head — 
then he caught sight of Celeste crying. He looked at 
her a moment. 

** There, old girl," he said, '* don't carry on. I swear 
I'll—" 

A sudden weakness seized him and he sank back on 
the bed. For a time he lay quite still ; then his mind 
began to wander, and strange, incoherent expressions 
came from his lips. The doctor turned to the police- 
man who was standing near. 

** Clear the room, will you," he said in a low tone, 
**he's going now." 

The crowd was shoved out into the hall with as little 
noise as possible, all except the reporter who stood in 
one comer. The injured man began to roll his head 
from side to side, his eyes wide open and very bright. 
From his mutterings he seemed to be arguing with 
some one. Suddenly he sat up, looking straight before 
him. 

** Celeste," he said pleadingly, ** Celeste, old girl; 
just le' me in this once. I swear I'll never do it again." 

For a moment he sat upright, then slowly sank back. 

The doctor stepped up and closed his eyes. 

**That's all," he said quietly. 

The next day Pierre Morre was reading his paper, 
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sitting on the top step which led to his landing. Sud- 
denly he dropped the paper impatiently. 

** So-o,'' he said, ** a hero, e-e-h, a hero? H-e-e-m? " 
— he laughed scornfully. **Yez, so zat damn paper 
zay, so everyone zay. An' he reform on he-ez death- 
bed, e-e-h? We-1-1, may-6e-e. But tell me zis,'' he went 
on to the bare wall in front of him, **tell me zis, sup- 
pose he had lived, e-e-h? W'-at then? So-o-o, w'-at 
then? " and he nodded his head slowly and thought- 
fully. 

** I think,*' he went on, after a thoughtful pause, ** it 
eez vairy good thing for ze Brute — he eez dead ; yez, 
vairy good thing." 

Then he fell to reading again. 

— W. J. Pairchild. 



THE PRESENT 

Sometimes I pause and look upon the grouud: 

I watch approaching Future slipping fast 

Beneath my feet into retreating Past, 

And ask where each begins and ends, what bound 

Does mark the place where Present can be found. 

From out the Infinite all time is cast 

Into the Infinite: from First to Last 

The thread unwinds and once again is wound. 

Lol I myself am Present. Both do blend 

In me; and First seeks Last and finds its end. 

So spinning, spinning, spinning runs the thread, 

Unraveled from the tangled, unknown skein, 

And spinning, spinning, spinning soon is sped 

Upon the spindle, for a loss or gain. 

— Letta Agnew. 
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COLONEL STOTSENBURG 

For I remember stopping by the way 

To watch a Potter thumping his wet clay : 

And with its all-obliterated Tongue 

It murmured, — * 'Gently Brother, gently pray!'' 

RUBAIYAT. 

Last evening a gust of wind entered an open window 
and caught my little old god who sat on the shelf, 
shook his jerkin, and tumbled him sprawling on the 
rug. As I raised him, my eyes^ lighted upon these 
words **Man derides his fellow-creature, when the soul 
is in the flesh; but when the spirit is fled, he does 
homage to the cold shell that alone is left.'' And with 
all hesitancy and consideration — since something over a 
year ago the sheet still sweaty from the press flung the 
report of his death into nook and cranny — I have 
sighed a score of times to see how true this is. 

Must we at last confess, dear heart, that man will 
never learn to read what's writ beneath the surface? 
Oh truly, that would be a woeful end of all our relig- 
ion, philosophy, and experience! If so, he shall fail 
the mark for which he has so wearily been struggling : 
the star which has been shining just beyond will prove 
an illusive will-o-the-wisp, flashing in and out chimeri- 
cally with every breath. 

I do not ask the impossible when I ask for greater 
consideration on the part of each of us toward the 
other. I want merely a change of position. As it 
stands now, we condemn men until they work them- 
selves out of our condemnation — why should we not 
approve their work at first and hold them as good until 
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shown to be faulty? Neither heroes among men nor 
perfection in mankind is necessary : let the one live in 
epic and the other in theory. The conditions of our time 
will give us all that can be desired. Contemporaries 
tell us that this age is eminently a practical one, that 
romance glows for the average man only between book 
covers or in the imagination. Granted. Is it therefore 
impossible for the average man to receive just appreci- 
ation for duty well done — is such a thing too idealistic 
for our time? By duty we mean the doing of whatever 
his hands find to do that is good. For as it is now, man 
usually gets his due of appreciation on his tomb-stone. 

We do not have to consider extremes. Let us mold 
our ideas to meet the requirements, as taught by the 
curb-stone, the dwelling, and the store. The struggle 
for existence on the part of the shoe-string-seller is just 
as real, just as earnest, and in proportion just as de- 
serving of reward as that of any of the illustrious strug- 
glers of history. Perhaps more so. When he sells us 
good strings, let us tell him so. We are all average 
men, of uncertain qalities at best. We are no better 
nor worse than he who rides in a rubber- tired trap, or 
he of the garbage wa^on. For what we do, we beg 
that judgment be deferred until results may speak for 
themselves ; and if they are good, give us the apprecia- 
tion that by right is ours. 

Such a gentleman was the Colonel, asking but this. 
However we did not wait, when jBlrst he came among 
us, but stamped him with the seal of our condemnation, 
and so held him while he crossed the seas and stretched 
his firing-line. Those illustrious Fellows, who sit in 
high places, using postage stamps free of charge, pos- 
sessing superior acumen demanded that his removal be 
immediate and instantaneous. 

But that is as it may be. His revenge upon this un- 
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just censure of ours was sweet, though at best the 
means were scanty : he was too brave to cry out against 
it, too noble to return it. He chose the last and best 
way — ^to die for it. 

The sharp crack of rifles and the ping of flying bul- 
lets comes to me across the swamps and from beneath 
the tangled creepers tossed in lattice- work along slug- 
gish streams. Armed men lie panting in the tall grass, 
hot sweat running down their faces. The slender 
blade-stalks quiver and rustle in the scorching air. 

A man springs to his feet — **Charge!" The grass is 
alive with rushing men : it ripples between their legs, 
and lies broken behind. The moment is a long one — an 
eternity — to cross that strip of fire. Spurts of smoke 
and tips of red dart into the air. Short snappy reports 
are heard. 

But he is there — at their head — sword in hand — face 
tense and mouth set tight. A ringing shout comes 
from the line. 

Suddenly he stops with a quick convulsive jerk. 
The sword slips from his fingers. He falters and sinks 
to his knees with hand on breast. And so to the 
ground. The bullets sing on, the slender grass and 
white flowers nod and whisper. 

Cascia San-Giorg. 
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Wben it comes to a question of politics the people of 
the United States too often are moved by prejudice, sel- 
fishness, or unreasoned enthusiasm. We pride ourselves 
upon our ability to cast an intelligent ballot, but if even 
the wisest of us should stop to consider his position upon 
this point he will see how far short of the ideal it is his 
custom to fall. He votes the ticket his father before him 
voted. He votes the ticket which it seems to him will be 
of greatest advantage to him in his own particular line of 
business, and it seldom happens that a man sits down to 
make a sober, sensible investigation of the principles of 
the different political parties before deciding to which of 
them he will accord his allegiance, Sometime in the 
well-nigh forgotten past he found himself denominated a 
republican or a democrat, and now though he has reached 
the age of discretion and attained the ability to reason for 
himself, a thing that he did not have when he chose his 
political faith, it has never occurred to him that there 
may be reasons why he should change. He seeks for 
reasons which will maintain him in his faith, and rejects 
any, however valid, which might break down or weaken 
the tottering belief which holds him to his party. In 
politics there are but few men who are seeking after truth. 

Politics, as we take it, is a matter to be watched from 
afar olf . It is a good game, exc iting to the players, and 
qoite entertaining to the spectators, but from the manner 
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in which the game is played, qaite as much enjoyment 
can be had from looking upon the contest superficially as 
from close and difficult investigation of its principles and 
.the players. No direct participation of course is expected 
from the spectators. That is entirely and altogether the 
business of those running for office. Politics fills the 
newspaper, it gives employment to Mark Hanna and 
William J. Bryan, it is an enthusiastic, exciting game to 
watch, but the average citizen would no sooner think of 
taking a hand in it himself than he would of insisting 
upon going to bat occasionally for the better benefit or 
encouragement of his favorite team in a base-ball game. 
It is great fun these every four years. We see the 
mighdest men of our time go charging up and down our 
land speechifying and holding receptions, the ablest or- 
ganizers are called into council, and a battle royal is 
fought for victory in the game. But the American citizen 
himself is not in it. He is only a spectator. In the end 
he passes judgment upon the merits of the game, but this 
is done in a good-natured, oflf-hand way, and the only 
thing in which he has been interested is in watching with 
greatest pleasure the vicissitudes of a well-fought game. 
It is great fun. Perhaps it is necessary, but it must be 
allowed that it is expensive. It takes our time, it stag- 
nates business. The forces of production for a moment 
are rendered inoperative. And through it all, I seriously 
doubt sometimes if the people really do receive better 
political enlightenment. 

Th^ political platform is a peculiar piece of furniture. 
Instead of its being a statement of principles as it pur- 
ports to be, it far too often has come to be a tricksy con- 
glomerate of words skilf illy stuck together so that those 
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who come to elacidate it to the people may make it mean 
anything they please, and if need be, allow that it means 
nothing at all. It is a document usually constructed with 
much care. It is to be the only authoritative statement 
in writing which the party will make during the cam- 
paign. It is positive and unmistakable in its statements 
only where it has been decided by its makers it will be 
profitable to the party for it to be positive. It is uncer- 
tain and equivocal in all other places. It is not written 
as a statement of principles so much as it is formed as an 
instrument to an end. It is not so much a statement of 
the truth that its framers and their party most sincerely 
believe should prevail, but a shrewdly contrived agglom- 
eration of verbiage that dazzles in one place, befogs in an- 
other, and in all is contrived and constructed with one 
sole purpose — to win — whatever the odds, whatever the 
practises, 

I have enduring faith in the sober sense of the great 
majority of the American people, when once that sense 
can be brought surely into exercise. Unlike some others, I 
have never felt that our country ever has been or is now 
in danger either from dishonest men or political fanatics. 
But in these years of most expensive and business destroy- 
ing political agitation it seems to me that all should make 
an effort to see that better reason should prevail. The 
nation is safe, for whenever the political trickster or the 
demagogue goes one step too far the stern unrelenting 
hand of the people then goes forth and sets things right 
again. These quadrennial ghost-dances possibly do not 
discount anything from our sum total toward govern- 
mental evolution, but certainly they have much to do to 
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cheat as of our profit. Better reason in such things should 
prevail. 

Just at this juncture every day takes tourists by the 
score across the Atlantic for a summer on the continent. 
Steamships not quite suitable for the comfortable passage 
of live stock are being pressed into service for the benefit 
of the "personally conducted. " The gorgeous prospectus 
of a transportation company promises the tourist joys be- 
yond measure. He is led to expect treatment on board 
ship such as would be accorded to a nobleman. He 
pictures himself as clad in a dazzling white yatching suit, 
tan belt and shoes, a blue band round his cap, standing 
most of the time upon the bridge with a spy-glass in his 
hand, looking far out upon the long green waves. As he 
reads, his imagination leads him on. He feels the fresh 
sea breezes fan his cheek, the warm glow of health upon 
his face, and the surging, pulsing vigor of a new life 
coursing through his veins. As a matter of fact he will 
be miserably sick between decks, the throbbing in his 
head keeping time with the beating of the engine down 
below, the fumes of medicine and the evil odors that rise 
from the hold of the unseaworthy tub in which he has 
taken passage forever in his nostrils. And when at last, 
though he has prayed to die, he does live through it and 
comes to land again, he will be at the mercy of all the 
sharpers this side of Tartarus, be entertained at third-class 
hostelries, fed on nameless things the like of which he 
would not think of eating at home, be having deadly and 
fatal combat with the perplexities of a barbarous foreign 
tongue, and all this at a sore price for the experience. 
The forecast of such a voyage is a gilded dream, the actual 
reality is often a nightmare of horrors. To his friends 
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when he retarns the toarist always tells a Glittering Tale, 
but down deep in his heart of hearts he owns that he has 
been disappointed, betrayed, victimized and swindled. 

A trip to Enrope taken for a definite purpose and with 
proper foresight as to its making is all that it shoaid be. 
It is indeed a part of a liberal education. When in the 
course of his study one has found that from which through 
a trans- Atlantic trip profit may be derived, and with due con- 
sideration has arrived at a conclusion as to how that end 
may advantageously and economically be attained, then 
such a journey may be taken with a sense of serious pur- 
pose, and the safe anticipation that in the end he may 
return with the feeling that from the expenditure of his 
time and money he has been profited. Association with 
other people, the visiting of art galleries and places of 
historic interest if carefully undertaken may be of much 
lasting benefit, but let us now come to our senses and 
forever have done with vain wanderings undertaken 
merely for the reason that we htive nothing to do or have 
come upon a time when we think that we have money to 
spend and must search diligently for a way to spend it. 

I may be considered to be an individual of exceeding 
bad taste that I presume to criticize what the Elect Few 
have said to be the proper thing by way of travel, but for 
myself, and I have tried them both, I like much better 
to look about a bit at home than to put myself to much 
expense and great physical discomfort in the making of a 
trip abroad. I yield to no one in my admiration for the 
works man's hand has wrought, the great cathedrals, the 
mighty and sublime creations of brush and chisel, the scenes 
made historic by the mighty deeds of valor once there 
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done, but in this land there are many places yet almost 
unknown to ns, but interesting to all, not because of 
the achievements of the past so much as for the possi- 
bilities of the future. It is these that I would prefer to 
visit, these first, the others afterwards, I love to look 
upon the grace and beauty of Venice, the granduer of 
the ruins of ancient Rome and Greece, but from all this, 
all this of which one can read in books, I wish to turn to 
th^ land where history has not yet been made, to read its 
possibilities and therein see the duty that is mine and that 
of my fellow countrymen, that if so be I can, I may tell 
them of it, and thereby be of service to posterity to whom 
we owe a duty not less sacred than to the generations that 
have gone before. 

If the money and time that yearly is expended for trips 
abroad were devoted to becoming better acquainted with 
our own country and the folks therein much good would 
come to us and all our people. The east and the west 
would meet, there would be no north, no south, and 
national unity would be much strengthened. You never 
go five hundred miles from home that you do not come 
back with a better feeling for the land in which you live, 
a greater charity for people other in purpose and different 
in occupation from yourself. The northern man finds glad, 
good welcome in the south, and he of the south not less 
is graciously received and entertained in turn. East meets 
the west, and west the east, they see that their interests 
are one and the same, a better feeling comes about, than 
which no higher is to be ranked the subtle ornature laid 
on those who sometimes have met up with lords and 
potentates beyond the seas, 
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Pleasanter as it seems to me and far more profitable to 
the average American than a trip to Paris would be a 
jonrney through the wide expanse of mountain and our 
western coast. Just now the time is most propitious. 
This great vast region almost undeveloped is soon to 
wake to action. Our new possessions in the western seas, 
the untold riches of the mines of Alaska, the greater 
riches held in mountains, forests, and fertile valleys with- 
in these western states are the things in which lies the 
brightest promise of the early years of the coming cen- 
tury. I would that all might go to see that land, for 
having gone, not one of them I am sure, not even those 
who have spent long years abroad, even those who have 
dwelt with kings and queens and other noble folk would 
say that in their travels have they seen aught better pr 
more worthy of man's attention . It is a country that its peo- 
ple love. They love its mellow skies, the mighty mountains, 
its dark-green forests from which the navies of the earth 
might be constructed, the quiet blue-green lakes, and bays, 
and straits, the .mighty ocean just outside the door, all 
this they love with a faithful undying affection which only 
those who live in western lands can feel. 

It was evening. The wind, weary with miles of travel 
over sun-kissed prairies came in fitful gusts, and the 
wind-mill overhead creaked dismally. 

"Dave," said Farmer Bryan slowly to Senator Hill, 
and he rested a well-worn boot on the edge of the 
watering-trough, ''I wish that when you go down 
to Kansas City tomorrow you would please tell the 
boys not to come around any more like they did the 
other night playin' the band and breakin' my rest, not 
for a spell at least. You see, I've got that field of wheat 
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to cut yet, and then there's them oats, too, over on the 
hill. I can't seem to make much headway with my work 
nohow. The old reaper keeps a-actin' up, the dan mule 
got sick yisterday and kept me ap a dopin' him near all 
the night, and I'm plum wore ont with my work, let 
alone havin' a gang of fellows a-hoUerin' and a band 
a-playin' half the night. Yon can tell them that if they've 
got their minds made np to it they can nominate me for 
president down at Kansas City, but I don't want them to 
keep me awake half of the night and tramp ont the grass 
and spile the piney beds in my front yard." 
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THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

This is the flower that blossoms first of springs, 
In stony upland pastures close to earth, 

Almost before the early peeper sings, 
Or there be any sound of vernal mirth, 

Or stirring in the ground or beat of wings. 

It blossoms fairly in a single day 
» Under dead leaves that gather into mold 
From last year's summer, diffidently gay 

Among these refuse, outworn things and old — 
Symbol of resurrection from decay. 

— Pbossbe Hall Fryb. 



EBENEZER JONES 

The shaded treets of the little city looked cool and 
inviting. The air was heavy with the fragrance of* the 
flowers of early summer, but out in the suburbs in a 
small garden-plot behind a neat cottage the morning 
sun was beating down unmercifully upon a young 
woman as with bent head and stooping shoulders she 
dug vindictively at the hard ground. A large faded 
checked sunbonnet was drawn far over her face and 
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fastened fiercely under her chin. Her dress was old 
and short and wrinkled — evidently it had been resur- 
rected for the occasion, and she wore a pair of clumsy 
white cloth mittens. She worked spasmodically, stop- 
ping often to rest and to push back her hair as it fell 
over her face under her huge bonnet. 

**This awful ground, '' and she gave another pick at it 
with her hoe, **It's about as hard as Ebenezer Jones' 
heart.'' 

Mrs. Jones was in a mood. It had been coming upon 
her for many days. This was no short-lived sudden 
flare of anger such as comes in a minute and is passed 
over to be forgotten in the next. It had been gathering 
for days, and now that it was upon her, her mind ran 
back and she brooded over grievances covering many 
weeks, even months. It was a seething, whirling, boil- 
ing sea of humor, and bad luck to that person whose 
hope or wish or fancy came upon it. For days nothing 
had been going to suit her. Nobody cared for her, she 
cared for nobody. In a spirit of heroic submission and 
self -martyrdom she had resolved to work her fingers to 
the bone. She was the most ill-treated of women. Her 
necessary work having been finished, she manufactured 
more. She would work herself sick; nobody would 
care. 

So she had hurried through her work within doors 
that morning, washed the breakfast dishes, swept the 
floors, dusted the rooms, going over each detail not once 
but many times, sweeping and dusting and scouring 
with invincible, indefatigable purpose. Needn't tell 
her that she had nothing to do, for she knew that she 
was killing herself, and folks would some day find it out, 
only when it would be forever and everlastingly too late. 
Most men would be satisfied to have their wives take 
care of the house, that would be enough. They would be 
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ashamed to make a slave of a woman for whom they had 
any sort of regard. But Ebenezer evidently expected 
her to make a garden too. He had never mentioned 
the matter, that is true, but it wouldn't have been half 
so mean if he had. She hated folks who hadn't the 
courage to come right out and state their demands in 
just so many words. It was a thousand times meaner 
to go about expecting things to be done, looking around 
to see if any steps were being taken toward their ac- 
complishment, but saying nothing, absolutely and eter- 
nally nothing. He hadn't made the garden himself. A 
garden had to be made. Somebody had to make it, 
Ebenezer knew that. If he didn't make it, who would? 
Why, she would, of course. He expected it and it was 
just like his mean sneaking way to go about expecting 
it and never say a word. Very well, she would make it; 
she did not complain. She was only a household drudge 
and had no right to expect anything else. So she had 
shut the blinds and closed the doors until the house 
seemed a veritable tomb, and then with determined 
steps had proceeded to the garden. 

If Ebenezer had only have spaded the ground when it 
should have been done this work would be a little easier. 
But he hadn't. He never looked out for such things. 
He didn't know what it was to be considerate. He 
thought only of himelf , and all the hard disagreeable 
drudgery was left to her. 

Oh dear, how hot it was ! And the ground was so 
hard! She was going to have a sun-stroke, she just 
knew that she was. -Maybe then Ebenezer would be 
sorry that he had been so unfeeling. 

She sank down and sobbed, resting her face in her 
big cloth mittens. Gradually she ceased, and at last 
drew herself over where she could lean against a tree 
trunk. She took off her damp mittens and looked dully 
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at them through her swollen eyes. She untied her sun- 
bonnet and pushed it farther back, and let her eyes 
wander over to a pretty bit of meadow on the hillside 
opposite. 

Why had she married him anyhow? Her thoughts 
went back to the time four years ago when 
her father died, and to what her life had been before 
that. 

She was an only child. Her mother had died when 
she was in her infancy, and her father, heart-broken, 
had then moved out to that distant western village and 
lived the life of a recluse, devoting himseK to his 
books and the education of his daughter. She had 
grown up a sad child, given to brooding, and with a 
passionate love for the beautiful. She had inherited 
her father's shrinking disposition, and her lonely life 
with him had not tended to make her self-assertive and 
independent. 

Her whole soul went out to music but even this 
passion could not be gratified, for her father had such 
scant means that he could not afford a musical education 
for his child, and besides he couldn't see why she didn't 
take more interest in the old classics and in history 
instead of wanting to waste her time and energy in 
mere nothingness. 

So she accepted their old melodeon as the best that 
she could have, and drew music from it which showed 
talents that many a teacher of music would have noticed 
as worthy of cultivation. And if she continued to dream 
of grand pianos and heavenly music it was with no 
thought of making an effort herself towards their 
attainment. 

Through all these solitary years the only one who 
could have been regarded as really intimate with them 
was Ebenezer Jones, a book-keeper who had been a col- 
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lege friend of her father's, and who now was living in 
a town just a few miles away. She never paid any 
attention to him; he was so insignificant and humble 
and always acted in such a conciliatory manner toward 
her. But 'she was glad to have him come for her 
father's sake, for it made him more cheerful and gave 
her a little time to herseK. 

Then her father died suddenly, and how she had 
wished she could die too, for after all he had loved 
her, though he had never shown it much, and he was 
the only one in the world she had. Ebenezer Jones at- 
tended to everything. It did not occur to her that he was 
kind; he was too insignificant for that — so insignificant 
as to be unable to attract attention to himseK by 
anything. 

After the funeral he had come into the room where 
she was sitting looking dully out of the window. Oh, 
how homelv he was ! Her father had been a handsome 
man, and she knew from the way that people looked at 
her and from what her mirror told her that she was not 
unattractive. 

He was a small thin man, stoop-shouldered, always 
wearing a rusty black coat and a tall paper collar with 
the comers turned down. His short, stiff, light-brown 
hair revealed the shape of his small round head. His 
brown skin was stretched like parchment over his 
prominent cheek bones. His near-sighted eyes were 
large and faded, and seemed to stare into vacancy from 
behind his big convex glasses. 

He stood bowing, his thin yellow mustache bristling 
as it always did |when |the muscles contracted into his 
queer sort of smUe. **Pardon me. Miss Catherine, but 
may I speak to you a few moments?" he asked. 

Without a word she motioned him to a chair. He sat 
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down nervously and clasped and unclasped his brown 
bony hands. 

**Miss Catherine, have you made any plans as to 
what you will do?" 

She looked at him vacantly. She hadn't thought of 
that. 

**You know, I suppose, that your father wasn't rich. 
Indeed," and he paused, **there is almost nothing left 
for you." 

There was silence for some moments; she sat with 
compressed lips trying to think, to formulate some plan. 

**I have something to offer, " he said at length. * Tor- 
give me for speaking of it now, but it seems necessary. 
You aren't fitted to take care of yourself. I don't sup- 
pose you like me, — ^I don't even expect it, — ^but, Miss 
Catherine, I could take care of you, I love you better 
than life itseK." 

He paused. His face looked more drawn and sallow 
than ever. His whole attitude was one of pleading and 
humility. 

Was this what love meant? She shuddered and 
turned away. But what else could she do? Where 
could she go? She was utterly helpless. Yes, it might 
be as well as anything. Oh, how bitter life was any- 
way, and she was only twenty!" 

She tamed to him suddenly, **I will marry you," she 
said. 

He made a movement as if to take her hand but she 
snatched it back and said, "Don't think that I love you; 
I don't." 

He sighed and muttered, * *It may come ; it may come. ' ' 

**When shall we be married?" he asked. 

Again she shuddered and answered, **Any time. I 
am ready when you are." 
. A week later they were married and went to their 
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cottage in the next town where he worked, for she had 
not assented to his proposal that they take just a little 
trip. 

She was surprised to find herself really taking a 
interest in the furnishing of the house and admiring its 
.arrangement. She h ad not believed him capable of any 
of the essential elements of taste, but things here 
seemed really cosy and homelike as compared with 
what she had had. 

Her four years of married life had not been unhappy 
ones, after all. She had but little care, and Ebenezer 
was not melancholy as her father had been. But 
though her husband gave her countless attentions and 
kindnesses and even idolized her, still he was a homely 
man, old enough to be her father, and he had persuaded 
her into marrying him when she did not love him. Of 
late she had found several new causes for grievance. 
Her old longing for a piano had increased. Of course 
she knew that a mere book-keeper couldn't afford 
everything, but she really believed that he was miserly 
for he had been so close with his money lately and had 
not brought her half so many things as he had at first. 
Then, too, besides his day work, he had taken some 
copying to do which kept him down town the whole 
evening. Of course she didn't care anything about his 
company, she didn't like him well enough for that, but 
still it was mean of him to leave her alone, with only 
their big dog, one that he had recently bought. 

What did he need to do this work for? He wouldn't 
spend the money even if he did make it. And only this 
morning she had set her heart on going over to the old 
home. She could take the eight o'clock train and be 
back at three in the afteronon. It was just the right 
time to set out some plants on her f?tther's grave. 

She supposed of course that Ebenezer would be wil- 
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" Sure have you? " 

'* Yes, see here," and she held before his awe-struck 
gaze a blue-bound book with gold lettering. He put up 
his hand to take it but dropi)ed it again as he saw the 
dust on his fingers. 

" Turn it over, " he said. 

So she stood beside him and fluttered over the leaves. 

" I had ninety-five in spelling, Bob — ^that's six more 
than any of the girls. Jessie Lamp — ^that wears the 
blue ribbons, you remember I told you — ^had ei/arhty-nine 
and that was the most of anybody else. And the next 
prize is going to be for arithmetic." 
Bob's horses turned a little restlessly. 

" You'd better finish up, hadn't you, and see it after 
supper? " she said, and then she hurried into the house. 

Bob threw the lines over the horses' backs and they 
fell with a flap in the dust. He unfastened the tugs, 
tied up the lines and hurried around to the horses' 
heads. In a moment the tongue bounced on the ground 
as one horse started for the watering-trough, with the 
other close after. 

When Bob followed the last horse through the bam 
door his father's team was already crunching the oats 
in the feed boxes. 

**Is it the book Bob? " asked the man in an eager 
voice barely to be heard above the sound of the horses' 
moving halters and shifting feet. Bob straightened up 
where he was tying Bill and looked at his father stand- 
ing in the doorway's square of gray light. His back 
was turned and his elbows moved a little as he slowly 
unknotted a bit of rope. 

** Yes," Bob answered. 

The man came over and heli)ed to fill the feed-boxes. 

•* Did you think she'd get it, Bob? " 

'•Idunno." 
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The man retied Bill's halter. 

**I was afraid — ^I reckon, I was afraid," he said half 
aloud. 

They went in together. The mother started hastily 
from where she was leaning over Fanny's shoulder 
looking at the book, and poured the coffee for supper. 
During the meal she spent most of her time moving 
betwen stove and table. Fanny could not sit still. Her 
father seldom looked up from his plate. Bob ate 
scarcely anything, and after supper grabbed up his 
milk-pail and hurried out. Fanny followed him. For 
once he finished first and stood awkwardly holding his 
pail and waiting. When she arose at last he took the 
pail and started hastily toward th,e house. He had 
passed the well when Fanny spoke. 

** Wait a minute. Bob." 

He turned around. 

** What d'ye say?" 

She came up near him. 

** Do you suppose Nate Simmons would let me shuck 
for him some this fall? " 

** Shuck com?" 

•*Yes." 

*• What for?" 

*' I want to make some money somehow. I'm going 
to sing at the concert alone, and all the girls'U wear 
their best dresses and I've got to have one. Do you 
suppose he'd let me work for him? " 

*• You ain't any time to do it." 

* * I can come home early from school. My class comes 
first after recess and I'd work Saturdays. Do you sup- 
pose he'd let me? " 

Bob looked at her incredulously. 

**Mebbe," he said. 

**You don't think Jie'd say anything?" she asked 
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his neck and held hun tight, saying slowly, "Dear Eb- 
enezer, I do love you with my whole, whole heart." 

And bending to her caress, his face lighted with 
pleading yet expectant joy, he could only say, **My 
dear Catherine. ' ' 

Rosalind M. Hess. 



AUGUST. 

The wide, wide prairies are ravished now 

Of their harvest of golden grain, 
The fields late opened by the plow 

Await the autumn rain. 

On plain and hill the golden-rod 

Flecks all the green with gold, 
While brown and sere is the prairie sod, 

And dark is the upturned mould. 

Now soon will the hand of the sower come 

To scatter again the grain, 
For the bringing of next year's harvest-home 

When the seasons turn again. 

—Ella B. Mabtik. 
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Believe me, it is not so difl&cult, on fair occasion. and 
in the proper company to give that applause which is 
the manna of genius or the due of merit. It is so natural, 
as we sit in our loge, to clap our white-gloved hands 
and shout our plaudits. Possibly it is because of the 
enthusiasm of the occasion ; possibly because a multitude 
of women with fair throats and beautifully rounded 
shoulders and men with polished shirt-fronts are doing 
the same. Mob psychology has not yet been entirely 
analyzed. Or, finally, after all, we may be carried away 
for the moment by the tinsel and glitter on the other 
side of the foot-lights. Anyway, whatever the reason, 
we applaud. 

But in the day-time when we are at our desk in our 
shirt-sleeves, our work before us, with head bent, the 
sweet minstrelsy is drowned in the clatter of the type- 
writer, the rustle of papers and letters, the thrill is lost 
in the roar of the trolley without. Where then is the place 
of him who makes us pause in our work and raise our 
heads a moment to listen? And how is it that in among 
the harsh, discordant rattle of all that is passing about us 
there steals sweet strains of far, faint, soothing music as 
if from haK-forgotten days? What is our reward then 
for him who gave us that by which our souls are 
moved? And what then is the measure of the singer's 
note ? Ah, our heart sends back the echo. That minstrel 
has no need of painted canvas or glare of foot-lights, 
for in his simple song this singer has struck true. 

A mort of poetry has come down to us as an 
inheritance. Each succeeding generation has given its 
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contribution and we muse that human minds have borne * 
the burden of all this unmeasured majesty of impas- 
sioned thought. The more we come to know it the 
greater becomes our reverence, until at last some little 
portion of that divine weight slips upon ourselves, and 
we bear forever the solemn impress. Their spirit has 
entered ours and we too are poets, able to receive even 
if we are too crude to express that which we feel. 

Then it is that some little thing of Riley's comes to 
us, refreshing our heart as does sweet music, a face in 
a crowd, the laughter of a child, or the tender beauty of 
some delicate flower rich with gems of dew. He who 
feels the blood run hot with the rolling verse of Homer, 
and who lives again the struggles of gods and demi- 
gods and heroes — truly 'tis possible that it may not be 
for him. Nor for him whose soul is tuned to the re- 
ligious fervor of Dante, nor him whose thoughts are 
lost in the philosophy of Goethe, nor him whose heart 
is in the passion of Browning, nor him whose mind, 
soul, heart, and all are bent in devotion to the incom- 
parable Shakespeare, — ^no, 'tis for none of these. 
Rather it is for him who holds the plow, the weary 
brain-slave of commerce at his desk, for the weary 
mother at eventide, the toilers one and all wherever 
found ; and for the child at the window, for Riley is 
king of the child-world here and everywhere. 

What with our modem progress, our life is becoming 
bare and commonplace at best. We need but to look about 
us to see that the locomotive has raced ahead of ro- 
mance. Our lives are fast turning into routine ; they 
are now marked, divided, and measured by the calendar 
instead of, as previously, by events. We are slowly 
crystallizing into machines. Whatever of romance yet 
remains exists in day-dreams ; and in this busy age 
these dreams are few enough. And because of all this 
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there lurks down deep in the hearts of each and all a 
vague and indefinite lonigng, a sad, sweet yearning for 
that which in a milder day was once the common lot of 
all, to be enjoyed not in childhood alone but even to 
the end of his days. The mother sitting in the twi- 
light, a tousled head safe-nestled in her lap, looks out 
across the darkening land — to her it comes, and with 
it a tear. And to us all, when the rustle of the leaves 
overhead has died away and all earth is swimming in 
a hazy sea of moon-light, when the sweet plaintive 
music of the frogs rises softly from some sedgy marsh, 
— it comes then. 

It is in this dream-land that Riley lives. It is for 
the reason that he is of us, that his words carry an an- 
swer to this longing. His griefs and joys are griefs 
and joys of ours, the children of his mind are children 
of ours, the lives his people live are same as ours. 
What more can be said than this? 

His work is not a marvelous literary creation raised 
upon a pedestal high above our heads, no statue of 
heroic mould about which we lesser men may be per- 
mitted to gather. His work is here with us, in us, and 
for us. It is a smooth stone that makes our walking 
easier. It helps us with our burdens. We may forget 
him, we may no longer remember the rough places 
which his hand has made smooth, but his work re- 
mains, our lives are better for it, and our burdens 
lighter. 

Yes, he will probably be forgotten long before others 
of his time, but those who in this day have read his 
verse and loved it and the man have not been the 
losers. If his influence lasts but a few generations, 
and it be strong while it endures, then all is well. 
Better such a fate than that of some who have done 
less though they lived longer. There are no Ohs ! and 
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Ahs ! spoken whei^ the book is closed ; more likely one 
is silent, but do we pot rather incline to silence when 
closest touched within our inner selves? Our deepest 
thoughts are not for the vulgar eye, we hold them safe 
between us and our book, and count them too sacred to 
speak idly of them even to a friend. 

His work is provincial, you may say. This is true, 
but all work of our day is provincial. In all the land 
there is not as yet what may be called a distinctive 
American type. We are too young as a nation. We are 
made up of a conglomerate of people from every 
quarter of the globe. The time may come, but it is a 
long way off, when we shall be able to lay a finger upon 
this or that and say that it is the American type pure 
and simple. We have not yet produced a blend of all 
our localities. So far this has been impossilDle, hin- 
dered as it has been by our wide-spread territory, the 
rapidity of our development, and the complexity of our 
make-up. It will take time for all these various differ- 
ences to smooth themselves out, for the pace to become 
slower. However, if we look below the surface we find 
a steady, quiet under-current, an element of national 
character that has grown up here in our own country, 
and there we find the beginning of what is ultimately to 
prove characteristic of the national type. Wherever 
it may be, whether east or west, north or south, if we 
remove the outer shell of local peculiarities in speech 
and other mannerisms we shall find this spirit manifest 
and like in nature wherever it may be found. It is this 
which some day will furnish the national type. It is 
difficult to analyze it and to say for certain what it is, 
whether an outgrowth and development from the old 
pioneer spirt or something else. But the man who 
knows of its existence shaU give a living interest to 
every American-born man and woman ; and when we 
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put aside the local dialect that covers thinly the work 
of Biley we see that he has touched with a master hand 
this most typical of all American traits. And that his 
work is true is proven by the hold which he takes on 
all our hearts. 

In his verse there is nothing present of that 
brilliancy so much employed by many of the poets. It 
has been said that the American is pleased with that 
which dazzles him, and that he in turn takes pleasure 
in doing that which dazzles others. But this trait is 
not indicative of the American when at his best. 
Glamour and tinsel are but outward signs and not to be 
taken seriously. They but hide the inner man. Down 
deep in his heart the American loves that which comes 
to him through silent, hidden courses, deep buried from 
the garish day, but charged with a tender warmth and 
the fervent impulse of truth and nature. Thus it is 
that we read these simple lyrics drawn from homely 
life, read them in silence and take them to our hearts. 
We hold our feelings close within ourselves, too 
sacred for the words of common courtesy, things not of 
earth, holy beyond our power to express in our crude 
speech even in hours of closest, heart-felt communion 
with our dearest friends. But from it all there comes 
to us a deeper sympathy for all things human, and from 
the lives of simple honest folk we draw deep inspiration 
and in these moments rise to heights almost divine. 

Cascia San-Giorg. 
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I know a man who once lived down on Ninth street 
close by the railroad tracks. He worked by the day. 
His wife scrubbed her own kitchen, boiled the pota- 
toes, and on Mondays hung out a big washing in the 
back yard. Twice a week other washings were hung 
out, one for the banker's wife over on Seventeenth 
street, the other for the rail-road hotel down by the 
depot. The man worked in the coal-yards down at the 
north end. From their meager earnings they saved 
what they could, soon owned their own home, after- 
wards bought other houses and lots, a sudden rise in 
real-estate favored them, and they found themselves 
in comfortable circumstances. They have moved 
from the little house down by the tracks for they have 
built a fine twelve-room mansion up on the hill near 
the capitol. They keep two servants, a man who 
cares for the horses, mows the lawn, and does odd jobs 
and errands, and a much over- worked servant-girl who 
cooks, bakes, scrubs, and waits on the family singly 
or all at once as the occasion requires. As to the family 
now, year in and year out neither husband, wife, sons 
nor daughters seldom if ever do anything at all. The 
day brings them nothing, absiolutely, unconditionally, 
incontinentally nothing. Their names appear in the 
society columns of the local paper, and they give occa- 
sionally a meager offering to the church for the better 
weKare of their souls and the price of their standing 
in society. Further than this and outside of their im- 
mediate acquaintances, a crowd of unambitious, upstart 
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parvenues like unto themselves, they are unknotvn. 
Industry and frugality were practiced until a barrier 
had been put up whereby they would find protection 
from bodily want, loss of position in society, and the 
necessity of labor ; chief est of all they seem pleased 
that they are done forever with weary, toilsome, de- 
grading labor. The sons are growing up into a set of 
empty-headed inanities who one day will squander 
what their parents have accumulated. The daughters 
dress and simper, smirk and dissimulate, and look 
with holy horror upon representatives of the ditch-dig- 
ging, coal-heaving class from which more by whim of 
fortune than by reward of merit or dispensation of 
Providence they are but one generation removed. 

There is much hue and cry these days against the 
man, who, having accumulated all that is sufficient for 
his own needs, adds unto that until a colossal fortune 
is built up a small portion of which would be adequate 
for his own personal sustenance and that of his family. 
I would not attempt to justify all the means by which 
large estates are sometimes gained, but whether by 
fair means or foul, some elements of commendation are 
due to that man who continues a life of activity in the 
production and organization of wealth, which are not to 
be accorded to the whimpering, shrinking moral 
coward who, having placed a safe protection between 
himseK and the vicissitudes of fortune, cravenly 
crouches behind that barrier to the neglect of the ex- 
ercise of the god-given talents which beneficent nature 
has placed in his possession and under his control. The 
grasping money-getter may be a tyrant but he seldom 
is a shirk and a coward. He may use to illegitimate 
purpose the faculties with which he has been endowed, 
but he at least gives them exercise, and though it is to 
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be granted that they bring profit to himself, it seldom 
happens that they are not likewise profitable to many 
others. A man has not often reached his highest de- 
velopment when he has made only such .headway as 
secures his personal safety. So long as he has ability 
and capacity for work it is his duty to continue his ex- 
ertions. Those who have added to the world's stock 
of knowledge or to its material wealth are those who 
throughout their lives, be their period upon earth long 
or brief, have never found the time at which they have 
felt justified in staying their efforts and resting upon 
laurels already won. 

Even yet, highly civilized as we claim to be, the 
large majority of mankind are moved for the most part 
by the fear of personal danger. In savage times the 
hand of every man was against his neighbor, and he 
alone was safe who was physically able to repel all at- 
tacks or had so fortified his home as to make the place 
secure. Then, as now, the majority lived and strove 
only to make personal safety secure. Here in Ne- 
braska, right here in Lincoln, the same policy of put- 
ting up windbreaks against adversity is the ruling 
incentive, now at the present time, and it might be said 
in passing that barring abnormal political activity and 
sudden changes in the weather Nebraska is not differ- 
ent from the rest of the world. Each man has a care 
as to his own personal security before giving aid to a 
friend or looking toward culture and refinement 
for himseK. With this order I have no fault to 
find except that too often it is carried so far that 
no other incentive is felt, so that self-preservation 
having been secured all effort ceases and the individual 
cravenly crouches behind the meager fortifications 
which he has interjK^sed, content to exist in idleness 
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now that he has secured that which will enable him to 
live the rest of his days with nothing to do, safe from 
danger of bodily want or of death in the poor-house. 

The most beautiful parts of our country are not those 
described in railroad circulars or in outing pamphlets. 
They are the least known for they are are to be found 
where the railroad is not. I know such a spot. A group 
of islands scarce thirty miles in length rise from the 
clear waters of Lake Superior where it is purest and 
fairest. Great rocks hooded with pine and birch lift 
above the bays and float mirrored in the unrufled 
waters — waters so transparent that the silver trout and 
whitefish among the rocks fifty feet below seem almost 
within reach — waters so cold that you cannot hold your 
hand therein for five minutes. Here stand jungles into 
which I could not see a score of feet, nor could I make 
headway through them ten rods in an hour, until 
breaking cut into an aisle of pines and spruce, their 
limbs making a vaulted roof high overhead I walked 
ankle-deep upon a yielding, odorous carpet of needles 
for a mile, breathing such air as did the gods of old. 
Suddenly I came upon a little brook fuming and tossing 
over shelving rocks and among polished boulders. A 
deer stood looking at me with great wondering eyes, 
then quietly walked beyond the pines. Trout, such as 
were the dream of Isaak Walton, flashed rainbows be- 
fore my view. To these dwellers of wood and stream 
there is no fear, for they have not yet learned that man 
is their enemy. Turning back again I came to the 
shore where the waters have half a hundred changes in 
color and song in an hour, where the gulls stand in 
rows on the sloping beach, for all the world like ranks 
of toy soldiers. 

Let a man live a month in such a spot, drinking in 
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the fragrance of the forest, sleeping dreamless slumber 
on balsam boughs, listening to the music of the waves, 
to the murmuring of the bearded pines and hemlocks, 
to the song of the wild-fowl, — let him do this I say, and 
he has added a year to his life. More than this, he has 
gained some insight into that eternal harmony of which 
he is a part, and has passed through such experience 
as makes for true and beatiful living. 

The trouble with most people lies in this. In summer 
they feel the need of rest. What they want is just what 
I have described, but they go about it wrongly to get 
it. Their summer is put in at hotels, on trains, etc. 
Their mistake is that they consider a change of lo- 
cation all that is necesary. They need change of lo- 
cation, but not a change to a place where the old stress 
and strain is carried on as before. The change that the 
tired man must have is change of thought, of occupa- 
tion, and of society. His mind should be lightened 
and his society should be nature herself. To move 
from one city to another is of no avail, from an of&ce 
to a hotel is abominable. Far better for one to remain 
at home in the roar and rattle that fits in with his 
nerve-racked life than to go to another hurly-burly 
where there is storm and commotion that does not fit. 

My point is that the tired, nerve-torn health-seeker 

should set about to discover a place where man has not 

and may not come. Treasure this spot as your choicest 

secret. Live there as long as you may, and carry as 

much of it back in your mind and soul as you can to 

the busy city where you must go again. Then it is 

that you will be master of yourself and of your work 

for the other months of the year, rejoicing in your 

health and strength, shrining the memories of those 

weeks of joy as sweetest of all the year, and looking 

forward to their repetition as a reward well worth the 

winning. 
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at home with his mother. He lay quiet and studied the 
pattern of the wall-paper. He watched the wind move 
the white curtains at the window. The soft- voiced 
nurse entered and he thought it was his sister. She 
smoothed his pillow and set the window-shades just 
right and he felt very comfortable. 

By degrees the details of his recent life came back to 
him. He remembered first his family, the gentle wife 
who ten years before had gone to her last reward, she 
to whom the life of hurry and scramble which he had 
led in the city was a constant thorn and worry. He 
remembered his son in whom he had no hopes, and he 
felt a sorrow that the boy could not have had a home 
like this one. He fancied that the youth might then 
have turned out better, might even have grown up into 
a strong, pushing, energetic man — ^like himself. 

Finally, a week later, the matter of his neglected 
business returned to his mind. He remembered his 
rail-road stock and his mining ventures with alarm and 
undertook to rise. The doctor coming in just then 
gently put him back to bed. He protested and tried to 
rise. He must get back to his office. It was all right 
for some men to be sick, to lie in a comfortable bed and 
be waited upon, but for him, well, he couldn't afford it. 
He must be at work. He argued with the doctor. 
There was a directors' meeting, the sale of some prop- 
erty out in western Pennsylvania. It meant ruin for 
him to be absent. His enemies would be sure to take 
advantage of his non-attendance. The doctor laid a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder and he weakly sank back 
upon his pillow. Just then the door opened and a 
young man entered. He had a long neck and slender 
fingers, his skin was a bit yellow, but his eyes were 
clear and bright. 

'^Everything is all right at the office, father. I've 
just come down to tell you. I've been at work there 
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ever since the week after you were taken down. It was 
kind of awkward at first, the men didn't just know how 
to take it to have me around, but they are used to it all 
right now. The Erie and Western paid a dividend 
yesterday, and the Pennsylvania we sold at an advance 
of ten per cent nearly a month ago. We bought some 
Utah mining stock that has turned out to be a better 
investment than the books show for ten years. Don't 
give yourself any uneasinesss for we are getting along 
all right, and you musfe take plenty^of time and be sure 
that you are f uUyJrecoverd before you undertake to get 
back to work." 

The old man looked ^incredulous at first but the 
youth's voice was clear and steady and there was a 
light^in his eyes that showed that he spoke the truth. 
In his manner there was the courage of strong young 
manhood in the display of its first success. The father 
was convinced and he turned his face to the wall and 
slept. 

And aU of this, if it did not happen just as herein 
writ down, nevertheless might have happened so, and 
all goes to prove that a man sometimes gets so wise in 
his own conceit as to believe that he has a mortgage on 
the only true and proper system. And it further shows 
thafe an allowance of twenty a week with nothing to do 
is sometimes the sure and certain way of maintaining in 
unprofitable inactivity a latent possibility that is 
worthy of better attention. 

^A UN UNCOMMERCIAL Traveller was out fishing 

mam with me and he told me this yam : — 

VI It was in the smoking compartment of a 

•^ ■ PuUman and they were just leaving Chicago. 

The conversation had turned upon religious topics, and 

the travelling man from Milwaukee was evidently get- 
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ting the worst of it. Tlie man from Kansas City was 
jubilant. 

** Jim," said the other, **you are from Kansas City 
and you think that you are awful smart. I suppose 
there isn't anything that a man from Kansas City doesn't 
know. You may imagine that you know all there is 
about religion, but you don't know its first principles. 
A man from your town just can't. It's a dead impossi- 
bility. I'll bet you ten dollars that you can't repeat 
the Lord's Prayer. Maybe you once knew it, but it's 
a sure thing that you've forgotten it since you moved to 
Missouri. Get out your money now, and we'll put it 
up in the hands of this man from Moline." 

The money was put up, the conditions were all 
explained and th« room became quiet. The K. C. man 
began slowly, ** Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord, etc. " and repeated the lines without a break clear 
through to the end. 

**I sincerely ask your pardon," said the man from 
Milwaukee. **It was mean for me to attempt to try 
you in^that way. Give him his money Mr. Stakeholder. 
I didn't think that he could do it. " 
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FROM AN OLD MISSAL. 

O Deus, ego amo Te; 
Nee amo Te ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantem Te 
Aeterno punis igni. 

Non ut in caelo salres me, 
Aut ne aeternum damnes me, 
Nee praemii ullius spe, 
Sed sicut Tu amasti me.** 

—St. Francis Xavier. 



STRAYS PROM HER DIARY. 

JANUARY 4. — We have been having such abomina- 
bly fine weather that I haven't had a single chance 
to wear those lovely furs papa gave me Christmas 
until today, and today no place, absolutely no place to 
go except to shop with Nelly a bit. But I made the 
best of it and I rather think I looked well in gray 
fox-skins, hat trimmed to match, and just one wee little 
curl crept loose from hair-pins. Of course my cheeks 
were rosy enough, walking in such air, so that aU in 
all — but, there, one musn't be vain even in one's diary; 
though to be sure it isn't .every day one wears new furs. 
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Brother John brought home to luncheon today a 
friend of his, a Mr. Charles Newmann. He's only a 
club acquaintance, I believe, John's latest acquisition. 
John is always getting bored with his old friends and 
hunting up new ones to chum with. What a horrid 
way! It shows what men's friendships amount to. 
Just imagine Nelly's and mine like that! But I can't. 
My Nelly! 

Of course I had to be nice to Mr. Newmann. He's 
tall ( I do like men to be tall provided they're not too 
slim ), and he has curly yellow hair, the sort called 
golden on a girl. His blue eyes are sparklers, too, and 
he doesn't have that expression of everlasting ennui 
most club men wear. If only he wouldn't brush his 
hair back when his forehead is a little bald anyway, 
and if he would grow a moustache on that cynical upper 
lip, he would be endurable. 

I didn't mind at all just being conventionally nice at 
luncheon ; one does such things as a matter of course. 
But John was 'phoned away right after lunch and papa 
had to hurry back to business and mamma must have 
her siesta, so poor I w£|.s left to stretch out the 
conventional niceness two hours longer. 

He didn't even try to be entertaining : and I don't 
know what I should have done if Nelly hadn't happened 
in. Nelly always is a dimpled little lump of freshness, 
with her pearl pink ears just peeping from under fluffy 
brown curls and her big demure brown eyes that make 
people uncomfortably conscious she is laughing at them, 
but I never was gladder to see her than today. 

"Oh, Nelly," I cried, as soon as she entered. *^Is it 
really you? I'm so glad. Here's a friend of brother 
John's you must meet. Mr. Newmann, this is Nelly." 

It wasn't nice, but I wanted revenge. And it didn't 
work at all. He bowed and said : 
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** Miss Nelly, I presume? " 

"Miss Branscome,^^ Nelly returned icily, and looked 
at me reproachfully. I could see Tie was awfully amused. 

"You must know, Mr. Newmann," I said, "that 
Nelly is my friend, my dearest friend. Girl's friend- 
ships aren't like men's. Ours are always based on 
affinity and they're lasting. Men form such odd ac- 
quaintances! And usually their friendships don't last 
long. Don't you think so? Brother JoEn, now, he's 
just like all men, in continually getting charmed and 
bored in turn by the people he meets. Sometimes he 
discovers the queerest characters. Nelly, do you re- 
member that humpy Mr. Docker? Papa said he looked 
like a confidence man, but John just raved over him for 
three whole days." 

Nelly was awfully shocked. For once she didn't 
know what to make of me, but she hadn't been looked 
upon as a passable amusemeni for an hour and a half 
as I had. I was beginning to feel a little ashamed my- 
self, but John returned just then. As he rose to go, 
Mr. Newmann, said with his provoking smile : 

"I shall hope. Miss Star bridge, soon — within the 
three days of grace, say — to renew this very interesting 
discussion of friendship. Perhaps we may even reach 
Platonic friendship." 

The impertinence ! 

January 5. — Mamma is such a foolish dear! She 
never thinks of anything till after her nap and then she 
thinks of everything. She always wakes with a gown 
planned or a hat trimmed or a new eligible picked out 
for me. I do believe she dreams fchem all for she will 
eat sausages and pie at luncheon. 

Yesterday Mr. Newmann naturally got mixed up 
with the sausages ; beautiful, I suppose, in garlands of 
of juicy links. Anyway she woke with her mind full 
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of him and could hardly hold herself till she could get 
at John. Of course he gave an enthusiastic inventory — 
yesterday. It ran about thus: Count one, family: 
clear back to some colonial pirate. Good ! Count two, 
money : the Lord knows how much ! Splendid ! Three, 
business: something of a dabbler. But then — ! Count 
four : age, under thirty ; reputation, a member of John's 
club; appearance and manners — oh, mamma had seen 
him at luncheon. 

Yes, he is beautifully eligible. There's no doubt 
about it. Mamma fairly glowed — and that's quite an 
achievement for mamma — as she painted him for me. 
And my little net must be spread to snare him! No 
doubt, I'm a bom fowler, and he such a magnificent bird! 

Mamma means weU if she is out-of-date a bit. She's 
lovely as mammas go. Of course she shouldn't be ex- 
pected to understand a modem girl. When she was 
young, girls married as a matter of course, and she 
simply cannot comprehend that a girl should expect 
anything else. Once I told her I should never marry. 
When she could find her tongue, she gasped: *'Are 
you going to turn nun? " It was the only alternative 
she could think of. It shows how mediaeval mamma 
is. I tried to explain that for the full realization of . 
her higher self a woman must be free, and that, since 
woman's nature is more spiritual than man's, the 
noblest union must be of two woman souls. But the 
conception was beyond manmia. Ideas with her are 
about as apt to soak in as rain on a duck's back, and 
this is one she simply ignored. So she still cherishes 
the illusion of my marrying. The idea ! Me — ^marry ! 
Me, with such a friendship, such a spiritual sisterhood 
as mine and Nelly's! Ah, mamma, if you but knew 
your daughter truly, you'd stop worrying your dear 
old head about a husband for her. 
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March 20. — Such a day for a spm! Clear as crystal, 
just frost enough to give the air a sparkle, and spring 
peeping up in every sheltered nook. We couldn't re- 
sist it — Nelly and I; so after luncheon away we went. 
Those aggravating country roads kept us in town. We 
tried half a dozen and then resigned ourselves to the 
ugly pavement — *'to be gazed at like caged monkeys at 
Zoo," Nelly said, though I think "like birds beating 
their wings against the iron bars of bad roads" would 
have been a prettier simile. 

We were only rigged for a glorious outing, not for 
inspection so we steered scrupulously clear of the bon 
ton section, yet it seemed as if every one we knew in- 
cluding Charley Newmann, went out of their way to 
meet -us. 

''Nelly," I said, "this is Friday and that's the 
thirteenth time I've seen him this week." 

" How unlucky ! " 

* * Unlucky ! Ife's insufferable ! I can't go out without 
seeing him and he's at the house every day, especially 
when he knows John's not there. " 

"And you're always at home, I presume? '* 

"Nelly, don't be mischeivous, " I said. "It isn't 
becoming in friends. " 

We wheeled on, and it occurred to me, just for a lark, 
to have our fortunes told by La Viva, fehe palmist John 
spoke about. When I suggested it, Nelly began : 

"Thirteenth time on a Friday — 'tis unlucky. Per- 
haps we had better look into it." 

" How siUy ! " I said, as, indeed it was. 

La Viva is a thin yellow French woman with a big 
nose and black hair and eyes. I never noticed before 
how weU a clear yellow skin may look with smooth 
black hair. But the big nose spoiled her. Before we 
were in the door she began to talk. 
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"Qui — da! Les demoiselles would have their for- 
tunes. Is it not so? Mais, vraiment ! The little hand, 
si'l vous plait. Bien trop petite pour des fortunes 
grandes, n'est ce pas? Oh — ah! MonDieu! Une main 
comme ca ! Ma pauvre enf ante, how may I say it? EUe 
est ef&royante ! Ah, mademoiselle, it grieves me much — 
this little hand. Voici ! The line of the heart is broken 
— la ligne du coeur, entre-coupee ! Ah, ma pauvre, a 
broken heart! And here, Tile de malheur un pouce et 
demi de trop ! It is terrible. I have seen nothing like 
it, nevair ! And now I cannot say it but I weep. But it 
is due to my art that I speak — Part, c'est loi. It is to 
me grief — un grand malheur — but it is true, this which 
I weep to say. Ah, ma pauvre, ma pauvre! " 

** Isn't it awful? " said Nelly, when we were outside. 
*' The heart line broken, and an inch and a half of mis- 
fortune and calamity! And the thirteenth time on 
Friday! Oh, Flo!" 

Nelly can be really mean sometimes. 

Easter Sunday. — This has been an odd day and it has 
left me serious though not dissatisfied. 

It is strange how the Easter service affects one. The 
great arched church with the soft, tinted light from 
the stained windows filtered down on the bright new 
gowns and bonnets and the sober tones of well-brushed 
coats. The masses of white lilies about the altar, 
mingling their fragrance with the sweet of spring. 
The organ notes that burst upon and hush the subdued 
rustle of the congregation ; the surpliced choir march- 
ing past with the Easter chant. One forgets that one 
has the most charming bonnet and the swellest gown of 
the season : one is carried on and on, up and up, on the 
wings of the music, in true reverence at the holy sepul- 
chre, in joyous awe at the exultant resurrection. 
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I believe I'm a Symbolist; and — don't whisper it — 
that means Idolater. But I do love a beautiful service. 
It makes me feel religious. Strange in such a naughty 
little infidel as I, isn't it? I never can forget how near 
I came to shocking mamma when she caaghfc me read- 
ing **The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science." 
Even after I explained that a German, Haeckel, was 
the author, and not Darwin at all, she was dubious. 
** Well, I cannot see any use in another Confession of 
Faith anyhow," she said. **And, Florence, I don't 
approve of it. " Isn't she a dear? 

Charley called this evening. He is going away for a 
couple of weeks and thought he'd drop in for a little 
chat, he said. Well, we chatted about everything 
imaginable until, as folks are bound to do in the twi- 
light, we lapsed into dreamy silence and sat watching 
the little golden fire curls clamber up the big log in the 
grate. And then he slyly stole his arm around me 
and 

* * Flossie, ' ' he said, * ' I love you. Will you be my — ' ' 
I jumped up. 

* * Charley Newmann, ' ' I said. * 'Did you see the bonnet 
I wore at church today? " 

He looked surprised. "I saw yaw," he began, 
**but— " 

** And can you guess, sir, how much it cost? " 

"No; but I know how sweet you looked in it. But 
what—" 

"It cost sixty dollars and the gown eighty and the 
wrap a hundred and thirty," I said impressively. 

"Oh, confound the bonnet! What are you driving 
at? I want to know whether you'll marry me? I must 
have you, Flossie. You'll not refuse? " 

I looked at him seriously. "Charley, " I said, "in the 
face of the figures do you really want me to be your wif e ? " 
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''You will, Flossie! " he began, and he would have 
siezed me in his arms. He's such an exuberant boy. 

"Wait, Charley," I said. "If you're really in earn- 
est, I'll consider you seriously and when you oome 
back you shall have my answer." 

And that was all he could win from me. 

April 10. — ^It is six days since Charley proi)osed. I 
have considered him in every possible light. Reduced 
to syllogistic terms, the case stands : All women must 
either marry or choose a vocation. I am a woman. 
Therefore, I must either marry or choose a vocation. 
When I got this far I catalogued the women's profes- 
sions. Teaching heads the list, subdivided: school, 
music, art. Now I daub a little and play a little and 
know a little, but, oh, so little! Then there is law, and 
I cannot endure woman lawyers. Medicine — ^horrors! 
It makes me shiver just to think of a dissection room. 
Literature — ^that means journalism for a person of my 
talents and journalism means bad taste and politics. 
The stage — ^that's for little girls to dream about. So 
here I've run the gamut and come out on the horns of 
my original dilemma. 

T\ hen I came down to breakfast this morning my 
mind was made up. Mamma was alone in the dining 
room. I slipped up behind and kissed her. 

"Mamma," I said, "I have permitted Charley to 
propose tome." 

Mamma began to beam. "Why, my dear, has he 
really? " 

"Yes," I went on. "The poor fellow has been 
wanting to propose to Nelly or me for ever so long 
and he couldn't make up his mind which. So we con- 
cluded to decide it ourselves. We tossed for him and I 
won." 

"Tossed for him!" 
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"Yes; diced. Nelly turned up three trays and two 
sixes but I threw four aces, so I got him. But he 
won't be such a very troublesome husband, mamma 
dear. His club will keep him out of the way, after the 
honeymoon at least. And then what lovely evenings 
Nelly and I shall have together in our new house. 
We've been thinking for some time one of us really 
ought to get married so we could have a house of our 
own." 

H. B. Alexander. 



TO LAURELS. 

A funeral stone 
Or verse, I covet none; 
But onely crave 
Of you that I may have 
A sacred laurel springinf^ from my grave, 
Which being seen 
Blest with perpetuall greene, 

May grow to be 
Not so much called a tree, 
As the etemall monument to me. 

— ROBBBT HeRBICK. 
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CHINA. 

PART I. 
From the standpoint of the Empress Dowager. 

^^HTNA, the old, is sitting in the glare of the f oot- 
m/ lights just now. The enigma of all time, the 
^^ least known or understood, she at last holds the 
center of the stage. China has occupied the position 
of of *' supernumerary" for ages and her place is 
rightfully still the same. That position has been se- 
curely hers for countless centuries while all the great 
world actors of antiquity have come and gone, the 
mighty empires of ages past have had their passing 
day of glory and night of despair while she has sat and 
looked on, herself unchanged. All in turn have ex- 
ploited their brief lines, felt the delirious thrill of tri- 
umph, and dropped into oblivion, with China untouched 
by age of time. 

The Chinaman may well be pardoned if he point with 
pride to his empire as the only one that has lived al- 
ways. And if perchance he should philosophize, can 
he not construct an elaborate theory to account for it ? 
Can he not with a good show of reason claim that the 
closed door has been the secret of it all, that the air of 
the outside world has been malarial poison to all her 
old contemporaries ? Those things called progress and 
civilization as applied to the empires of the past have 
carried with them the seeds of decay and death. Out- 
side commerce and incoming wealth with luxury and 
dissipation were but steps leading into a fatal disease. 
Those nations which have been, most free and open to 
the world in time have been crushed by the world, and 
China alone, shutting herself away from it all has 
escaped and been able to live. 
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There are two great parties in China today. The 
party represented by the young emperor, who stands 
for the modem, and the party of the Empress Dowager 
who stands for the ancient. The party of the emperor 
includes those who believe that China should abandon 
the old and launch into all that is modem in commerce, 
education, science, manufactures, business, and war. 
They wish to be civilized according to the standard of 
the rest of the world. This party desires the introduc- 
tion of railroads, of schools and churches, of foreign 
merchants, mechanics and teachers. They protest be- 
ing a "supernumerary " any longer, standing out of 
sight in the wings, but long to be real actors holding a 
place among others in the center of the world stage. 

The dowager empress with her party is afraid of it 
all. To them the open door is a menace and a growing 
danger. It means the passing away of the old which 
they worship. It is leaving the beaten highway which 
for scores of centuries has been safe, to walk in an un- 
known path. Modem civilization has been coming too 
fast for them in the past few years. Too many foreign 
customs and innovations have alarmed them. The 
foot-hold has been growing surer and stronger and the 
superstitions of the Chinese people have been ignored. 
And very possibly the breezes from far-off lands have 
borne to their ears the whispering^of the partition of 
China. 

Doubtless the Jparty of the empress would ^ undo the 
work of the past few years if they could discover 'the 
way. If they knew how to remove^ the foot that has 
been introduced and holds the door from closing, they 
would shut it up tight again. It is the ignorance and 
superstition of the masses that forms the basis of the 
unlimited power of the Chinese throntj. The history 
of these thousands of years bears testimony to the fact 
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that from the standpoint of the party of tiie tiurone 
Chma with its peculiar people and habits and enormous 
population would find its safest course to be in shutting 
up tight and close again from all the rest of the 
world. 

The outbreak of the Boxers with all the resulting 
barbarity and bloody horrors is but a characteristic 
Chinese manifestation of this intense desire of the 
great party to get rid of all foreigners. The Boxers 
may have been the uncontrollable part of the party of 
the empress who undertook to accomplish by force 
that which she really desired but knew not how to 
attain. Undoubtedly the wish is there in the great 
majority of the Chinese people to wipe out all that is 
modem and to be placed back upon the standing ground 
of fifty years ago. 

One is led to speculate a little. If China should 
really desire to annul the action admitting foreigners 
and should wish to close the door again is there no 
way for her to do so? If she should feel that the action 
was a mistake and may involve the disruption of the 
empire is there no way to rectify ifc? Must she be 
"civilized" whether or no and with whatever conse- 
quences that may result eventually from the greed of 
nations too zealously pushing their way into her com- 
merce and internal affairs ? Must she continue in the 
position of a possible prey ? If the empress stands in 
the path and attempts to block the way to so-called 
progress, from the standpoint of permanent enduring 
empire is she necessarly making a mistake ? 

It must be granted, I think, that the empress and 
her party are patriotic, that they desire to keep alive 
the traditions of their fathers. In times of national 
crisis it is seldom that parties are governed by improp- 
er motives. You must allow that they are honest 
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though you question their judgment. The empress 
cannot be blamed if she refuses to let in that which 
throughout history has been the bane of all empires. 
Too many privileges ought not to be given to the alien 
who comes to rob and plunder but not to cherish and 
protect sacred institutions of government. 

H. H. S. 



THE MINSTREL'S WORK. 

TN THE early morning of our race, even before 
thought or law, minstrelsy was bom. Long before 
the time of education or of order, when our fathers 
roamed the dark old forests of Germany and through 
the rugged mountains of Scandinavia, in the storm- 
driven nights they saw the primal forces of nature and 
listened to the voice that spoke from rock and hill and 
cloud. It was thus that their characters were shaped. 
The rigors of climate and their arduous life developed 
great strength and brawn. From the roar of tempests 
in their mountain forests they peopled the land with 
spirits and built up myths of goblins and fairies, gods 
and demi-gods. 

Sublimely superstitious were these fathers of ours. 
They fancied themselves surrounded day and night by 
airy forms, invisible disembodied spirits, who saw their 
acts and deeds and on occasion hindered or helped their 
efforts. But in that superstition there was a sweetness 
that blent with their cruder selves, which constituted, 
when refined to its last degree, the basis upon which 
they built their religion, their love of country, home, 
and feUowman. It softened the sternness of their lives. 
It built up states and cities, homes and altars in the 
wilderness. It fostered refinement instead of savagery 
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and saved the people from the animality that their 
giant stature might have led them to. Out of the 
strength of airy superstition, out of the flow of great 
strong living passions minstrelsy was bom. 

Crude and simple were their attempts at first, crude 
as the simple tales of elves and fairies that Grerman 
mothers told their children about their knees at night. 
It was their first endeavorUn the solution of a mighty 
problem. To catch and hold the secrets of nature at 
her worli was no simple task. The dash of ocean in 
the rocky fiords, the crash of tempests on their rugged 
hills, the ceaseless music of the waterfalls, the soft sweet 
whisper of the winds at eve, these were the things that 
had formed their experiences through all the years 
back to their first generations. It was no trivial matter, 
this task the minstrel had, not a thing to be learned in a 
day. Many but tried to fail. It was not such a thing 
as could be done at a single attempt, nor even to be the 
work of one generation. But their efforts aided those 
who came to foUow, who took up and carried forward 
the work which had so well been begun. And so by 
degrees the singers gained strength and confidence, 
their notes now were bolder, and when the master- 
singers came nothing there was in earth, air, sea, or 
sky so high or fleeting as to elude their grasp. 

History they had none except in legend, and for the 
minstrel this was fortunate. Annals do not make poetry. 
Machinery does not make music. But the things that 
have become idealized in the hearts of the people, which 
are no longer hard matters of fact but are held in im- 
agination, these are the things of which heroics of the 
highest order may be fashioned. They sang the deeds 
of heroes, the mysteries of gods and demi-gods, rivers 
and lakes, forests and mountains, and the free, 
wide-stretching sea. They sought out passions 
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of men, the deepest, rarest, and tenderest that human 
hearts hold in possession, and set them forth as only 
masters can. 

There was nothing of the false and ephemeral pas- 
sions of the south, none of the lasciviousness of the 
east. It was the strong, true constancy of the north, 
the love of father, brother, husband, wife, sister, or 
mother, not the hot, sudden passion of the south, the 
voluptuousness of the east, the false, fleeting love of the 
sweetheart of a day. 

The work of the sculptor endures. It is carved upon 
the unyielding marble and time is slow to efface. The 
painter's canvas may endure. The wall of the Sistine 
Chapel stiU bear the work in fresco of Michael Angelo, 
the admiration of the centuries and testimony of his 
mighty heart and genius. Poet and philosopher, what 
they may do can endure. The printed page preserves 
the results of their labors to remote generations. 

Poets in sound far less often are able to leave their 
work as a heritage to the ages. There is no safe vehicle 
for its transmission. It is a poor and sorry scheme of 
ours, these notes and scales, with clef-signs, sharps 
and flats. Merely the mechanical effects can be pre- 
served while the best of it all, the^great, sensitive, 
throbbing heart of the composer scarcely is able even 
in the least degree to show itself through any such hard- 
wrought device. Meager are these representatives as 
are the hieroglyphics of the ancients. Another poet 
must come to interpret to you these inadequate remains. 
Not in every generation is a sound-poet bom. Not in 
every generation are there many able to go even 
so far as to have the power to interpret to common folks 
the beauties of these greatest of minstrels. 

Out of a hard- wrought materialistic race we come, 
a race bound to the hard dull toil of building up the 
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earth. Through all the centuries our people have been 
but pioneers, hard-handed laborers for the most part, 
with small time given to fancies. But in the crudest 
there remains the spirit of the old, old times away back 
in the German forests or on the rocky shores of the 
Northland, and the minstrel's note if once it strike true 
will touch the chord. 

This hath the minstrel done. 

Beethoven and Mendelsohn, Wagner and Liszt, are 
poets no less than Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 
They have set forth that which they found in life, 
nature, and human passion. They have brought us to 
see in better light this world which Providence has 
given us to live in, brought us to a better realization of 
ourselves. 

Melba, De Beszke, and Nordica have been given such 
talents as enable them fairly to express the master 
symphonies of the great tone-poets. Heart to heart 
with the composers they have set themselves to work 
until they have won for themselves companionship 
with the deep-souled minstrels of our race. They stand 
between us and the minstrel's message, able to grasp 
the master-singer's secrets, to give them expression, to 
hand them down to us. This is not all a life of toil 
and substance. Deeper within our nature there flows a 
gentler current, silent, but swift and deep, lying next 
the soul. Soon they are to be in our midst. If you 
love the tenderest passion of our northern race profit 
by this opportunity to go and hear; this has been their 
work. 

This hath the^minstrel done. 

S. W. M. 
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eOLONEL FRANK A. MUNSEY of New York 
has scored a Great Triumph. A month ago he 
came out with the statement that he had reached 
the top notch in magazine-making, but now he claims 
to have done it again. He first announced ** this repre- 
sents what I consider the ideal magazine." Now he 
says, '* October made a great hit. This is a better one ; 
come on and dig up the price, '* or words to that effect. 
He has done it again. But what of it ? 

In my boyhood days I remember that our hired girl 
spent her idle afternoons in the oft-repeated perusal of 
Peterson's Magazine or Godey's Lady Book. Her 
brain was filled with the wishy-washy romances of 
Lord Percy or Miss Gwendolyn Vere de Vere. Her 
simple heart was ravished with the architectural in- 
tricacies of impossible toilettes abundantly set forth in 
their pages. Boy that I was I often looked them through 
and longed for the opportunity to see for myself the 
shape of the man's head who could cheerfully make 
himself responsible for such malcreations in print. 

But as time went on the P. M. and Godey's proved 
unequal to the struggle. Singly they could not main- 
tain the contest. They at last joined forces, and for 
aught that I know may be still in existence. But their 
field was too narrow, they were unable to flourish, 
presumably because there was an insufficieny of hired 
girls. 

But between the Police Gazette and these inarticu- 
late exponents of literary millinery there was a field 
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left uncultivated. Frank A. Munsey was the first to 
see it, and because he possessed acumen and an eye to 
the main chance he got in with both feet. He built up 
a periodical emanation of fashion's foibles and decollete 
demoiselles from the opera comique. He procured 
mainly clap-trap write-ups of all matters under the sun 
and set sensationalism above accuracy. The engraver 
and the printer got a higher salary than the writer. A 
plain business grafter became editor and the question 
has always been, "How many copies can we sell, and 
how hard can we lie down on the advertiser ? " These 
two recent numbers have less merit, contain gayer pic- 
tures, and have a greater abimdance of advertising 
pages than any before, and thus it is that Frank A. 
Munsey reaches his ideal. 

6 US SCHMITTELS of York county, Mike O'Hooli- 
gan of Butler, Ole Swanson of Platte, Vaclav 
Vladicek of Saline, and plain George Brown of 
Nemaha are candidates for the position of presidential 
electors. We trust that they are all gentlemen of good 
character, and that they too will have their reward. It 
is a trying business anyhow, this running for office, 
and it is to be sorely regretted if anyone comes poorly 
off at the end. But on the whole it doesn't seem quite 
fair, the attention that others are receiving, and the 
utter lack of notice that the aforesaid gentlemen, all 
good men and true, are able to command. The 
others are being exploited, the whole lot of them clear 
from the head of the ticket down to one-armed 
Andy Peterson who is running for the position of judge 
of election one year hence. All the others are very 
much in the Public Eye. Their names, their faces, the 
history of their lives, dissected into every detail, are 
very much in evidence in the Public Prints. But who 
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speaks for Gus, Ole, Mike and the rest ? For a nice 
clean job, full of honor and free from unpleasant and 
brain-rackin/a: responsibilities, the position of presi- 
dential elector cannot be surpassed, but should office- 
holding ever come my way I sincerely hope that it will 
strike me harder than that. I shall never pant for 
honor, but if ever I do find my breath coming harder 
than usual in that direction, I shall undertake to put 
forth the exertion that is necessary to put me up so far 
as to candidate for town clerk or justice of the peace at 
the least. 



mOST of the people who just now so strenuously 
have been contesting for office will shortly be 
defeated. Each man so defeated will be ready 
to make deposition that the man who overturned him 
is both dishonest and incompetent. In his own distort- 
ed mind he can forsee the direful finish which is about 
to ensue in the line of action to which his antagonist 
has just been promoted. But in spite of all this gloomy 
apprehension the great everyday public will go on its 
way unperturbed, the sun will shine just the same as it 
always has, the rain will fall, and the earth bring forth 
fruit as of yore. Nothing will be the worse for the 
little tempest which a few fractious politicians have 
fomented. The defeated candidate will go back to his 
usual vocation, and all will be serene as before. But 
few men succeed in politics. The same is true of the 
board of trade, horse-racing, faro, and poker. The 
shrewd, long-headed schemer who can fortell in what 
direction the wind will blow this day two years hence 
may succeed. But the one to be pitied is the innocent 
uninitiated who, led by the glamour and glitter of the 
thing, comes to fancy that he too knows the game. 
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SEVERAL men in Nebraska want to be United 
States Senator. All claim to be patriots, but not 
all are statesman. But that a man should be either 
is not an essential. Organization for distribution is the 
only prerequisite. Everybody wants something, and most 
of them everything. All men have a price in a sena- 
torial election. It is not called dishonest to receive a 
government appointment even at the price of votes or 
influence. It is a *'gift from a friend," or the reward 
of real merit which until now has been allowed to go 
unnoticed. The recipient feels that the government is 
getting a good man, the candidate finds his interests 
furthered, there is no thought as to the people and so 
honor is satisfied. It rests upon the same basis as that 
it is not dishonest to cheat a rail-road on transporta- 
tion, and everybody cheats the rail-road if he can. 

The first thing that the senatorial candidate needs to do 
is to effect a close organization. This means when trans- 
lated that he must find what things are to be had and 
who it is that wants them, also who are the people that 
it will pay him to purchase. Some men are not worth 
buying at any price while others are simply indispensa- 
ble, but both give much trouble. The indispensable 
ones always <5ome highest. It is a mighty undertaking. 
If the candidate could do all his buying with money 
outright the whole problem would be simpler and the 
process less expensive. 

Three men from Lincoln and two from Omaha 
want a place in the cabinet. There isn't the re- 
motest chance that he could give assistance even 
to one. Six from Fremont and Hastings would 
like to be minister to Turkey. Ten from counties 
southeast ask for consul at Hong Kong and refuse to 
be satisfied unless they get it. A man from Wahoo 
wants the Court of St. James. Traders, tinkers, and ped- 
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dlers want clerkships at Washington. Others must have 
post-of&ces, be United States marshals, get contracts, 
pensions, and patents. It goes without proof that it is 
not the man with ability as a statesman who will go 
to the senate, but the one who has the sagacity to know 
how to get at the spoils, and be able to divide them sat- 
isfactorily when he gets them. He must be able to do 
all this, and where the spoils won't go around, be 
ready and willing to contribute of his own goods and 
chattels to effect the same end. 



CHE historical novel still keeps on a-coming. The 
crop of a year ago was a luxuriant one but this 
season's, in spite of politics, has been better. 
There seems to be no end. The public is weary, but 
still they keep coming. Each month adds a dozen. It 
is rough on the public but worse on Greorge Washing- 
ton for it has ruined his character. A few years ago 
the aforesaid G. W. was universally loved and respect- 
ed. His reputation was untarnished. Statistics now 
show that we were wrong in our conclusions. He was 
not a patriot, but far to the contrary. Instead of de- 
fending his country he ran a matrimonial bureau. By 
recent reports it has been shown that no less than 179 
devious and difficult cases were brought to successful 
issue through the force of his influence. At the time 
when he has generally been supposed to have been 
planning campaigns and conducting seiges he was 
plotting with Venus. 

The line is overworked. The public is weary, nor is 
the end yet at hand. 

Sometimes we are brought to think of what may 
come to pass in this connection about one hundred 
years hence. It will be a brave sight indeed to see our 
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present-day patriots embalmed in fiction. Through 
the lapse of time their human errors will by then have 
been obliterated. No one will ever know for sure just 
what they did stand for, and, for that matter, no more 
do we now. Who knows what romances may not then 
be represented as having been put together by Roosevelt 
and Bryan, Marcus Hanna and Croker, Li Hung Chang 
and Aguinaldo ! 



Kiote books are especially suitable for your friends 
at Christmas. * ' Farmer Girls, " * * Grass-Grown Trails, ' ' 
*' Miniatures,'* and Bound Kiotes, a limited number on 
hand. Sent * *on inspection. ' ' We pay charges both ways. 
A postal card will bring any or all. 
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ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Smith now is forty, hair is turning gray, 
Stoat as to figure, settled in his way; 
Loves ease and comfort, has them too, for he 
Has wealth and comfort in sufficiency. 
LoTes best at club among his friends to dine, 
A judge of viands, connoisseur of wine; 
Apartments filled with bachelor trinkets rare, 
Naught one may wish for that you'll not find there. 

To-night, however, as he sits at home. 
Smokes his cigar or sips his glass alone. 
Upon his sleeve as if from fancy-land 
He feels the pressure of a small white hand; 
A pair of mild blue eyes looks softly down 
Into his own, the rustle of a gown 
Joins in his dreams as if from lands afar; 
Untouched his glass, extinguished his cigar. 

J. 



THE FLIGHT OF THE SAND HILL CRANE. 
TW WOMAN stood at the door of a tiny sod house, 
VV shading her eyes with one hard rough hand. 
•^ ■ She was watching the figure of a sand hiU crane 
winging its slow majestic flight over the river, across 
the plains, and beyond the low hills, — ^piercing the 
Indian summer mist, on, on — toward the glory of the 
rising sun. 

'* Home," she said wistfully as she strained her eyes 
to look beyond the vague distance, ** Home — it is going 
home." Then she went abruptly into the house and 
began to sing as she worked. 
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But the sand hill crane on its autumn flight had wit- 
nessed many tragedies like hers. Its joumeyings cov- 
ered historic ground. Those first rays of the Indian sum- 
mer sun filtering slowly through the haze, touched with 
glory the reaches of Iwown buffalo grass and the sandy 
vaUey of the great river of the plains — the river that 
so generously has given its beautiful Indian name to 
the great state through which it fiows. 

But this first gleam of sunlight lingered most caress- 
ingly on the line of gold that followed the irregular 
course of the river across the prairie's desolation 
— ^the gold of the Sunflower Trail. It was the old 
Mormon trail across the plains. But in the autumn 
and even in the last days of summer, when the 
prairies grew sad and brown, the sunflowers nod- 
ding across that historic highway helped to lure 
the never-ending line of pilgrims on toward the setting 
sun, and yet how many of those homeless people 
watched with a strange sinking of the heart that early 
autumn flight of the sand hill crane toward the homes 
that were theirs no more ! 

For in all the world no desolation can be so complete, 
no loneliness so intense as that which the wayfarers 
found on the plains in the days when the buffalo had 
as yet, scarcely forsaken them. In the winter the 
desolation is broken by the fierce wailing of the prairie 
Tuinds; in the spring hope destroys it; in the suxximer 
the glory of the prairie skies« the splendor of light and 
|a]QK>mIess beauty, make one forget everything but the 
yxg of life^ Desolation comes only in the autumn when 
the birds go home and the leaves of the cottcmwood 
grow yeUow and sere, when the sun is scarcely visibto 
above the brooding mists, and sky and earth are dream- 
ily together. It is then when you can hear the heart 
qI the; great plains throbbing in the deathless silenoe 
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VbsA the pniriM seem to Btoetch away f oraver^ on^ im 
and Itoto infinitude and you temain alone, all iJonn in a 
wildemeds of desolation. The world deems to be trxr* 
ever receding leaving yon a helpless rictim of deeqpair. 

Tlran, by day, Hie sand hills grim and barren look 
down with strange foreboding; and by night, while ttie 
horizon is still only a purple glow above the world, VbA 
stars, searching through the haze of the vanished aim* 
set, seem to gaze with infinite pity upon the dreary 
waste below. It is then tiiat the evening song of the 
ooyote, echoing and re-echoing over the deserted 
plains, seems the haunting voice of despair. Yes, the 
sand hill crane leaves the plains early in autumn for it 
it then that tibe Spirit of Loneliness claims them im 
her owji. 

Yet it journeys slowly — very slowly — ^as if loth to 
leave this tragedy of earth and sky, and when it finds 
the grass still green in the prairie sloughs it wonders 
for a moment if it is not going too soon. 

But no — ^there is the thick brush of Wild plum ^ees 
dark along the channel line ; and the bitter-sweet berries 
in all their scarlet beauty are clinging to the gray 
gnarled limbs of the cotton-wood that grows by th^ 
narrow channel ford. 

Yes, the dark channel line across the faded yellow of 
the misty waste is a warning that time is precious tnom^ 
For the prairie winds will soon be blowing now, — ^the 
winds that roll great clouds of dust down the trail, — 
the winds that fill the air with a yellow haze and draw 
a veil between the earth and slqr. It is these winds 
which blow from interminable distances across the levdl 
prairies that the sand hill crane dares not face. It 
most take its flight early or may never go at all. 

For the sand storms are scarcely gone before Vb^ 
snow c(»nes. Then great clouds of whirling whiteneis 
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rash from the east, from the west, from the south, and 
the north wind seizes them all in his rude embrace and 
tosses them toward heaven like a fountain's spray* 
Then there is no prairie and no sky — ^nothing but 
blinding snow-mists — ^and wind. There is no voice so 
weird, so awful as the wild, wailing voice of these 
prairie winds in winter. It is then that the savage 
children of the plains come back to haunt the homes 
they loved. It is then that one can hear the wild rush 
and trample of the buffaloes that have been these long 
years banished, and the ghostly voices of the pilgrims 
of the Trail. But the sand hill crane in fleeing from 
the torture of those dreary winter winds loses too the 
splendor of the gentle days that follow — days when the 
prairie is a sea of dazzling whiteness, when the sun 
looks down from its clear cold height and finds that 
there is no trail and no river and the hills are only 
drifts of silver and diamond. It is on days like this 
that the pale colorless sky comes down everywhere like 
an inverted bowl and there is nothing to break the thin 
white line of the horizon. 

The sand hill crane is a bird of passage. While the 
prairies are dreaming in their robes of whiteness it 
waits anxiously for the days to come when it shall go 
back to the hiUs and the river and the plains. It be- 
gins its homeward journey early in the spring. It re* 
turns to see the great prairie world coming slowly 
back to life. It sees the prairie sloughs grow to swamps 
and the shallow river become a raging torrent, and the 
plains shaking the frozen stupor from their veins. 
Here and there a lone farmer following his plough or a 
woman standing by a cabin door sees with a great 
throb of joy that slow flight of the sand hill crane com- 
ing back to tell them that the day's work has begun 
anew for all the world ; that the lonely watches of the 
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winter night from the gray twilight to the frozen dawn 
are to be forgotten with all Hie misery of the days that 
are gone. 

YeSy there is great joy on the prairies when the sand 
hill crane brings back the spring, and it journeys 
slowly to the old hamits which it knows and loves. 
The violets are hiding again by the channel ford; the 
wild roses are breathing their faint, sweet fragrance 
along the wayside ; the meadow larks are at home again 
on the island where the willows grow. The never-end- 
ing line of prairie schooners is moving slowly to the 
west again and the prairie about them is all green and 
the cloudless sky above is a fathomless sapphire blue. 

The sand hill crane sees many tragedies when it 
leaves the prairie in the fall; but it finds hope when it 
returns, and that is as it should be for there is no 
sorrow in life that in the end is not redeemed in joy. 

Edith Abbott. 



Less than 100 copies each of *'A Gallery of Farmer 
Girls'' (verse) by Schuyler W. Miller and **Over Grass 
Grown Trails'' (stories) by H. G. Shedd now remain, 
"Miniatures" the little volume of essays by George C. 
Shedd, just from the Lakeside Press, is also finding 
recognition everywhere. Copies ol "Parmer Girls" 
retail at 75c, "Over Grass Grown Trails" at $1.00 and 
"Miniatures" for 50 cents. They are very acceptable 
for holiday gifts. 
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CHINA. 
PART II. 

CEU!NA teems with countless million^} of humau 
beings. Century by century it.has adjusted itself 
to the new conditions imposed by a growing popr 
ulation and thereby it has found a way of supporting 
its prodigious numbers, a way peculiar to itself and 
that way is by practical isolation from the rest of the 
world. Every little foot of ground is pressed to the 
limit of its productive power for not even the most in- 
significant pittance of food can be spared if tiie people 
may live. 

The empire is well watered by great rivers, and a vast 
number of »maUer streams and canals form a net- 
work of transportation facilities that spreads over the 
entire land. These, the arteries of trade with little 
veins crossing and recrossing between, are dotted with 
myriads of boats both great and small which furnish a 
means of livelihood, such as it is, to millions of people 
in the work of transportation. Countless others earn 
the little bit of rice that keeps them alive by carrying 
various articles of freight on their backs from these 
streams to points inland. What will these carriers do 
if railroads already projected, some of them under pro- 
cess of construction, shall come to take away their busi- 
ness and only means of livelihood? What is to inter- 
vene between them and starvation if the equilibrium is 
destroyed? Where will they find an outlet except by 
migration to other lands? Is it any wonder then tha^ 
this great mass of people should take alarm at the com- 
ing of t^e foreigner, or that desperate deeds and bloodr 
shed should result from their efforts to stop the on- 
coming chariot of progress? 
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The food-products of China are capable of sustaining 
the enormous population because they are so evenly 
and universally distributed. The difficulties of trans- 
portation force products to remain in the districts where 
they are grown. If railroads should come in and 
with them the opening up of mines and the establish- 
ing of manufactures, and the products of one part be 
carried away to supply the demands of another, the 
agricultural portions would be drained to supply miners 
and factory operatives and famine would ensue oftener 
and more certainly than under the present conditions. 
The food products are all too nicely balanced to admit 
of much disturbance. Even the slightest degree of 
change might bring disaster, the seriousness of which 
cannot be estimated. 

And the mischief might not even stop there. What 
would be the result to the rest of the world if a great 
famine should occur in China? If the miUions of 
Chinamen are thrown out of employment on the rivers 
and canals where will they go? If a famine occurs 
whither shall the people turn? The deprivation in 
either contingency might cause a hegira to other coun- 
tries of the world. Such a result inevitably must be 
expected. The introduction of civilization into China 
might react upon the very countries that were the pro- 
moters of it. There are limits to the numbers of every 
race but the Chinese. The possibilities of every other 
land can be measured. What China or the Chinese 
people would have to do in such an event cannot even 
be guessed. It is enough to say that so far as it affects 
the other countries of the world there are many reasons 
apparent why they should leave her alone. 

In this country the increasing population finds new 
and undeveloped fields still open. The economizing of 
labor by the use of machinery, by the employment of 
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newly-found processes and other improvements, pro- 
duces no disturbance by reason of the many industries 
constantly being established. One comes in as a com- 
pensation of the other. In Europe the increase in 
population and the surplus of labor finds its outlet into 
the colonies of the empire or nation wherein the sur- 
plusage occurs. But China is full to overflowing and 
only awaits completer knowledge of the rest of the 
world and easy routes of exit to flow out in ever in- 
creasing numbers. Ekx>nomy in labor, the reduction of 
the number employed, a famine within or a temptation 
from without, any of these will operate naturally to 
produce an exodus to other portions of the globe. 

It is conceiveable that the time might come when the 
rest of the world would feel that the opening of tixe 
door had been a mistake. A horde of Chinese, laborers 
falling into the field of industry in any land might pro- 
duce the wish that the door had been quickly shut and 
that the four hundred millions of once not troublesome 
Chinese were safely bottled up again. It is not al- 
together a question of how China may be protected 
from the rest of the world, but at the same time it 
must be considered how the rest of the world may be 
protected from China. 

H* H. S. 



Very few Kiote books remain. We cannot promise 
to fill orders after Christmas. 

'*The Needs of the West," is having quite a little 
spurt again. Sent free upon request. 
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AS IT SEEMS TO ME NOW 

AS IT SEEMS TO ME NOW. 

PHILIP THE GOOD was an absolute monarch. In 
his own hands he held the power of life and death 
over his people. But he seldom exercised it. Ho 
did not need to. Men seldom broke his laws, and when 
they did they came to him of their own accord and 
asked what might be done to atone. He did not need 
to send the sheriff. They never failed to come of them- 
selves. Men and women were encouraged to be frugal 
and industrious. He praised them when their work 
was well done and gave them rich gifts to show his 
appreciation. The number of his people increased for 
men came from near and far to make themselves his 
subjects. He wanted aU men to be wise and honest. 
He was both wise and honest himself. 

And so among his people he came to be known as the 
Good. Women lifted up their children to his stirrup 
for his blessing and secretly kissed the hem of his gar- 
ment as he passed. His men followed him to war and 
bore hardships without murmuring, for he was both 
wise and good and his heart beat alone for his people. 

The best form of government is an absolute monarchy. 

The next best is a democracy with aU its people wise 
and all honest. 

Once or twice the first has happened, the second, as 
yet, never. In democracy there is less unity of action. 
Good men, though both wise and honest, will differ as 
to how things are to be done. Good monarchs are 
scarce, and so for that matter are good republicans and 
good democrats which here mean the same. 

For a long time the world has been trying at democ- 
racy. All men, or nearly all, believe in its principles. 
The idea is not a new one, nor even original with the 
nineteenth century. It is as old as government itself. 
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The first government was a democracy. It has been 
so in all lands and with all people. 

The first democracies were the purest. As the time 
went on, as the i)eople multiplied, as life became more 
complex, democracies became limited, and in proportion 
as they were limited, they became corrupt. The i)eo- 
ple, no longer able to rule tiiemselves directly, chose 
representatives to whom they delegated the power of 
making laws and of enforcing them. The idea was 
that the people would first note a man's merit, and by 
preferment would reward him accordingly. The office 
was to seek the man. 

No harm was done until men took it upon themselves 
to call attention to their own merit, and brazenly to ask 
that it be made note of and rewarded. That having 
come to pass, there was but one step to be taken until 
absolute defilement was visited upon the sacred princi- 
ples of rule by the people, and that came when the 
self-appointed candidate either openly or secretly 
promised to pay for his preferment. 

Before that time states had existed as families, bound 
together by ties of blood and fraternal affection. 
Brotherhood and patriotism were one and the same 
thing. In the same breath a man might speak of his 
father's grave, his country's honor, his mother's love, 
his sister's virtue, and of the vote he cast to name his 
country's leaders. But so soon as it was known that 
the vote'' he cast went to support a man whose place was 
bought, who stood before his country's altar a liar and 
a thief, who though he governed wisely had stolen from 
a good, true, honest man what was his right, then and 
there the sacred fabric of free and unsullied justice 
was rent in twain, dragged from its place in the temple 
of honor and Irampled in the dust. 

We boast of our advancement and claim a little better 
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to ourselves than we allow to others. Daily we thank 
God that we are not like other men, but while our 
boasts are sounding on the empty air, while we are 
priding ourselves that we are better than ever our fathers 
were, men of all parties who believe themselves up- 
right and honorable enter into conspiracies to steal 
from merit its due reward, and from our people the 
legitimate fruits of their suffrage. 

Tell me that there is nothing wrong when political 
managers of campaigns buy newspaper influence, buy 
private influence based upon the ties of sacred friend- 
ship, buy the votes of whole counties with promises of 
official appointment. Tell me that nothing is wrong 
when leading newspapers of our state devote whole 
columns of their publications the week after election to 
catalogue the positions of profit which have been re- 
taken from the enemy, a sum total annually of $850,000 
in salaries and positions giving easy and overpaid em- 
ployment to nearly three hundred persons in a single 
state. 

At each return of a victorious party into of&ce the 
weak and feeble-minded wards of the state, the blind, 
the deaf and mute, the mentally deranged, the convict, 
the mental and moral unfortunates of the state are 
turned over to a horde of new and untrained men whose 
only recommendation is that they helped to put into 
of&ce a set of men whom the people have never said 
they wanted but who foisted themselves upon them. 

These are the things which you do not hear of before 
election. The honest voter comes and goes, they tell 
him this and tell him that, but they who tell him this 
and that do not tell him that they are and have been 
bought, and that a place in a State Insane Asylum or 
the position of Oil Inspector is the price and sole 
cause of their zeal. 
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These are tiie things which tiie voter thinks of after 
election imd he wonders whetiier or not he has be^i 
sold. 

And the end is not yel The l^islature ass^nhles, 
not in our own state alone but in alL A United States 
senator most be elected. The people have no voice. 
The honest men of our legislative bodies fight long 
weary hours that the state may be well represented. 
The men with promises of i>ay for votes, — ^I will not 
say in money, — ^the man who promises i>ay for votes by 
way of government appointments, consul to Munich, 
collector to Honolulu, postmaster at Hastings, is the 
man who wins the day. 

I lay the blame no more to one party tiian to another. 
I have no stigma to apply to any individual. The 
fault lies deeper than either individual or party. We 
have been careless and allowed the insidious folds of a 
barbarous and disgraceful custom to surround us. This 
is not democracy. It is worse than oligarchy. The 
absolute monarch often strives to do what the people 
wish, and for things that go amiss he takes the blame. 
In the modem practice the self-imposed autocrat does 
what he pleases under the guise of doing the will of 
the people which, it is said, is the will of God, and if 
things go wrong he says, "Let the people be damned. 
This is a free country. They did it themselves." 

Many things, to be sure, we have accomplished. We 
have solved the great problems of industrial organiza- 
tion, we have increased the wealth and comfort of man- 
kind. We have done much to advance learning and to 
distribute it to the people. The noblest principles of 
democracy have been taught to millions of free people, 
but such principles in their purest and noblest form 
are belied in almost every election. Let the man who 
has secured office look into his own heart and he will 
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see whether or not he can say that his honor is untarn- 
ished, and that the ministration of the rites of his 
office will be a sacrament and not a sacrilege. 

Sometimes I doubt much if this be the Golden Age 
after all. Sometimes in fancy I see myself put back 
these five hundred years, a poor but happy peasant in 
the days of Philip the Good. A rude, uncultured race 
inhabit those old Burgundian hills, but in each straw- 
thatched cottage joy and gladness dwells, for well they 
know that one is ruler who is honest and competent, 
able to establish justice to prince or peasant, to see 
always that right is done between man and man. I see 
the benevolent monarch as he comes riding down the 
mountain-side with jingling spur and bit, and in his 
train a score of his retainers. He stops to ask a drink 
from the spring below the croft not far from my cot- 
tage, and as my eldest boy brings him water in a gourd 
my wife stands proudly by to see her son do this his 
first small service to his king. And as the kindly ruler 
of men gives thanks for the favor, and blesses us with 
his eyes, I do not know, but sometimes I come to think 
that our fathers did quite well in some small things 
after all. 

Marcus W. St. Albans. 



Volume in of the Kiote is now ready. 284 pages 
bound in stout boards, Kiote gray. But 100 copies. 
Price postpaid $1.00. 

Now ready, **Some Winter Books," a neat little 
pamphlet in black and red, that will interest you. 
Sent free upon application. 
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A GIPSY PSALM. 
O the way is sweet for a rover's feet 

That curves through the meadows calm; 
And the breezes shall beat in the rustling wheat 

The strain of a Gipsy psalm. 
Blow balmy wind, we have left behind 

All dolor and ache and care; 
And the tranquil mind is the pearl we find, 

Priceless and pure and rare. 
Sin would it be, to sell so free 

A life for a hireling's wage; 
For the world's in fee unto God and me; 

I am rich in my heritage. 

Edwin Piper. 
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THE WIPE OP WAGNER. 

TTM MAN seldom becomes great of himself akme. 

VV The way to fame usually is rough a^d devious. 
^ ■ Pew there are who have the storeogth of purpose 
of tiiemselves to press on in the face of immin^it de- 
feat and disappointment. However high tiie purpose 
and constant the endeavor there are times when the 
strongest yield to doubts, to the obstacles which to 
him seem insuperable. We climb by the assistance of 
others. Some one cheers us on in time of despondency, 
or as is often the case, we begin to build xxpoa a founda- 
tion which already has been laid by another. Shake- 
speare mounted from the shoulders of Webster and 
Pord, of Greene and Marlowe. 

That was a time of peculiar interest. It was the 
richest period in the history of drama. Never did 
play- Wright bring his product before more appreciative 
a public. The drama was everything. It was attended 
by all classes, discussed and criticised, in the tavern 
.and in the palace. London was fairly theatre-mad. 
Shakesx)eare easily was first, but he stood not alone. 
The others were great but he was greater. We think 
of him with admiiation, of the others with compassion. 
They were fated to be subordinate. They were serv- 
ftnts to a greater. My sympathy goes out to poor 
Robert Greene eating his heart out with ambition 
while his efforts were fruitless. Within the space of a 
few short years he burnt out his life not as a candle 
goes down into its socket, not slowly and orderly as 
should be the lot of man, but quickly and violently as 
if blown about by the wind. Shakespeare toiled not 
more faithfully and was not a whit the more worthy. 
And the same is true of Marlowe. He was brilliant 
beyond comparison. He had the true poetic fervor. 
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He strove and toiled, agonized to do what his heart set 
before him. He was nearly successful. At times he 
reached heights almost equal to Shakespeare. The 
best of Doctor Faustua is far beyond Shakespeare's 
poorest. He pushed his strength to the limit, far 
beyond his endurance. He died at thirty, stabbed to 
death in a brawl at a tavern, driven thither by the 
fever of his disappointments. 

I grudge no man his quota of honor. It is seldom 
gained without strenuous effort, and when once gained 
it is no easy matter to retain it. The successful man 
in the midst of his fortune is surrounded by a horde of 
enemies who would delight to drag him downward. 
But I would in my heart that there were a means where- 
by the nameless heroes might be found out and honored. 

I am reminded, as I write, of the days of Richard 
Wagner's early struggle in Paris. In two little back 
rooms high up in a pension of the Rue du Helder he 
and Minna, his wife, lived their life of privation. Paris 
the rich, the artistic, Paris learned and fashionable 
was all around them. The gayest, brightest, and rich- 
est of Paris thronged so near as almost to touch them. 
It surged to and fro and back and forth as it flowed 
through the busy streets at the base of their residence. 
Early in the morning he would set forth. He went 
from theatre to theatre, he talked with managers and 
singers, all the day he talked and pleaded, day by day 
and month after month he returned empty handed. Up 
in the pension the faithful Minna toiled at her sewing. 
Night by night as he returned she bade him be of good 
courage. She kept him at his work. She brightened 
up the dingy narrowness of the two little rooms that 
they called their home. She cheered him in his trials, 
and at the times when defeat wad most imminent, his 
despair the most crushing, when his heart sank the 
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lowest she took his hand m hers and charged him that 
he should despair not for the time would soon come 
when all would yet be well. 

She sang at her work, not with the trained voice of 
the prima donna, not the words of the opera. She 
sang instead the quaint old songs of the nursery in the 
land beyond the Rhine and her husband heard and his 
heart responded. From these simple songs he came to 
realize the true depths of human constancy, the power 
of indomitable courage, the strength and depth of 
woman's devotion. His heart responded. He put into 
the sublimest of operas the simple ballads that she 
sang. The homely folk-songs of the peasant's cottage 
were knit together and embellished, energized and 
vivified into breathing, living music by the hand of the 
master. And again he went forth. Concert managers 
now became attentive. Gay, fashionable, frivolous 
Paris paused to listen. The theatres were thronged to 
to hear his ox)eras. The love of country, home, sister, 
mother, a patient wife's devotion which had suffused 
his soul now touched their own, and crowds who came 
to hear were dissolved in tears. Success though tardy 
came at last. The world was at his feet. Richard 
Wagner was famous. 

He became the idol of all nations. His work was 
scattered broadcast. It went forth to teach all people 
everywhere what depth and devotion there is in human 
passion, a protest and a rebuke to them who hold that 
all and everything is false and fickle, that there is no 
such thing as constancy in woman's affection. He was 
feted and feasted. He was rich, he was famous. He 
was entertained by the rich and noble. He received 
the adulations of princes. 

But in the midst of it all my mind runs back to the 
faithful Minna, the wife of his adversity, plain, patient 
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and htimble. She had little or no talent. She kneir 
nothing of masic. Her husband's mi^tjr operas to 
her were enigmas. Sometimes her heart was torn to 
Me him taken so much from her and doubtless there 
were many times when she wished to herself for those 
two little rooms high up above the Bue du Held^ and 
for the sad, dispirited Richard Wagner to whom she 
once was such comfort 

No man becomes great of himself alone. His stepa 
must be aided. But son^time and somewhere before 
tiie final close of this scheme of things human, at last 
when final justice shall be rendered, surely there will 
come a time when full credit shall be giren to all serv^ 
ants however humble whose efforts have helped the 
the mighty, and first among these will stand Minna 
Wagner. 

S. W. M. 



To the discerning few! — If you get in now with cash 
in hand — the Kiote will be sent you for 1901 at 50 cents. 
This also includes the November and December num- 
bers for 1900, ** Some Winter Books " now ready, post- 
ers, booklets and other accessories. 
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THE ETERNAL QUIET 
THE ETEKNALi QUIET. 

N THE east shone the bright fire of the stin. On 
the i)orceIain temples and belled pagodas of the 
Middle Kingdom fell its resplendent glory. Its 
radiance flashed back from the golden roof and 
thapainted dragons adorning the high abode of 
the Son of Heaven. 

The shadow of the dragon's wing darkened the 
western lands. The i>eople slept in the shadow. 

No more shone the yellow light of the smoky 
lamp. The dimmed rays of the distant arc-light 
filtered faintly through the gre&D curtain. They 
twisted timorously amongst confused shadows. 
They touched cautiously the white bundles laid 
in ron^ on the shelves. 

Queer, disagreeable odors, sprung from the 
heat and work of the day, filled the room like the 
heavy smoke of joss burning in great temples. 

The restless shadows seemed live things. 
The odors gave them substance. But the 
silence was of death. 

The small inner room was yet more silent. 
The shrill street noises were here unheard. 

The sweet, strcmg odor that scented the room 
was of sandal- wood burning in the three-l^ged 
censer of bronze. It stood before a gilded 
image grotesquely squatted upon a lacquered 

The image was the image of Buddha, the 
C!ompassionate. On its face rested the Eternal 
Qalet. 
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Low lay Ho Wan half curled on the wooden bench. 
Motionless he lay. There was no sound of breathmg. 

Tight clenched in his hand was the bamboo stem of 
his pipe. But the ebony mouth-piece touched not his 
lips. The smoke of the pipe was in his soul. 

On his face, too, rested the Eternal Quiet. 

H. B. Alexander. 



Yelps... 



TT IHAT have we here? It is the Picture of a Man. 
A^l He seems to be Deep in Thought. All of which 
^^^ is Very True. He must buy some Christmas 
presents. He is Intimately Acquainted with four Nice 
Girls. He has but Seven Dollars. We have looked 
everywhere, but the Printer has forgotten what he did 
with the Picture. But it is no Matter. You know 
very well how he looks for Yourself. 

REBE is a nice Long Letter. It came all the way 
from San Francisco. It is from Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham. Once a Long Time ago he wrote something 
about a Man with a Hoe. He says that he has quit 
Lec-tur-ing. About a year since he Held forth to 
the People in the Opera House at South Omaha and in 
a Church at Saint Joe. He doesn't want to do it any 
More. He scored just one Hit and that was at Moline 
where he was introduced by John Deere. He is going 
to stay at Home and write Poetry for the San Francisco 
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Examiner and the Ladies' Home Journal. He doesn't 
remember now that he ever got Acquainted with any- 
body by the name of McClure. 

CHIS is a nice new Man-u-script and it came in by 
Mail. Edythe Livingstone wrote it and sent it to 
the Kiote. Edythe must be a nice young Girl. 
She writes with a Stub Pen, coarse and slanting-like, 
and puts an x when she makes a Full Stop. It came in 
a ''pale blue Envelope with a Bed Wax Seal on the 
Back. She lives at Morseville, N. J., and her Father 
keeps the Liv-er-y Sta-ble. His name was Printed in 
Big Letters on the Back of the Sheets. It was Kind of 
Edythe to send us Something Nice from so Far Away, 
was it not? Edythe does not know that the Printer 
smokes a short black Pipe and that his Breath smells 
of Cloves. The MS. must go Back for we must be 
Kind to our Printer. 

T^ND here is Aunt Martha. She is Commg to See 
Pfl us. Tomorrow is Christmas. She has a Big 
•^ "basket. She has brought us some Presents. 
She has a Warm hood for Mary and Some mittens for 
Johnny, a Wrap for the Baby, and Some jelly for 
Mamma. Mamma always gets Jelly. There is a Big 
scarf for Papa. She couldn't go and buy Things. She 
hasn't much Money. All of these she Made herself. 
We like this kind Better. God bless dear Aunt Martha. 

CHIS is a Politician. The Printer has a Picture of 
him but he says that it looks so Much like a 
Friend of his that he Will not Put it in. The 
Politician will be a Bigger man soon if Something 
happens. This was True a Year ago; also a year be- 
fore that. But it didn't Happen. He is Now at the 
Lindell Hotel. He came all the Way from Alliance to 
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see a Man who wants to be Senator. Be will stay Two 
days and Then come Back again Soon. A Politicimi 
spends Fifty dollars to get a Four dpUar Job. ArA 
then he does not Gret it. He drinks Things too that are 
not Good for his Health. A good Boy will never be a 
Politician. 

CHTS is a Railway conductor. He is made to Answer 
questions. If there is Anything you dcm't know 
you must Ask him About it. If he can't tell you 
what you Want just, go and Report him. He works for 
a Cor-po-ra-tion. His father was a Democrat but be 
has to be a Republican. He has a Wife and Four chiL* 
dren. He gets home at 3 A. M. and leaves at Six in 
the Morning. Once he got a Week off. His Children 
didn't Know him. His coat has Brass buttons but I 
wouldn't care to be a Conductor. 

OH what a Funny Man. He is a school Teacher. 
He must make all the Kids learn. Also keep 
them from Fighting. He must see that they do 
not Wear out their Clol^ies, nor learn to Lie, swear, 
and Steal, nor Use tobacco. He must be Nice to the 
Big Girls in the Senior class who have fathers and 
Uncles on the school Board. He must Write their ora- 
tions and Teach them to say them. He must not fail 
to Go to All the Churches Twice on every Sunday. He 
must not do What all the other Men can do. He must 
not Play nigger Billiards. He must not go farther 
Back than the Stove when he Visits the Drug Store^ 
All the other Men shun him. And most of the Women. 
Never be a school Teacher. 

Special— The Kiote for 1901 for fifty cents— that is, if 
you tell us now. 

Vol. I of the Kiote is very scarce. Of Vol. 11 but a, 
few remain. Vol. Ill now ready. $1.00 each. 
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Armstrong Clothing Company, 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 



Januaiy Specials 




2.00^ 
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Quarter ream Connecticut Valley Unen Note 

FapeTf 0% tZo 

T Squares^ TriangleSf and Scales — ^Keuffel 8r 
Esser stock; at absolute cost 

A. A. Waterman Fountain Pensr 

Waterman Ideal Fountain Pensy • 

GeOf S. Parker Jointless Fountain Pensr 

Genuine A. W* Faber Pencils* • 

Good Waste Basket^r « , . / .15 

120 sheets Belford Parchment with Enyelopes 

tomatdv * • # « : 35 

WE DO ALL KINDS OP 
STEEL ENGRAVING X 

Striking Bags and Boxing GloTes 20 per cent discoimt 
during January if you mention The Kiote# 

H- W. LEIGHTON, 

The Yellow Front. 1123 O Street 
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1WE HAVE In freparatioa a hock of Short 
Stories hy Mr* Harry. G* Shedd and one of Terse 
l>y Mr. Schuyler W. Miller, which wSU be ready 
about Fdbruary 1, 1900. Edition is limited and 
cash Tobsme will be signed and numbered. 
Orders will be listed and filled in the ^^rder 
recelTed. XXXXXXXX 

1 WE HAV^ but 17 bound copies of Volume IL 
yet remaining* They are attractively bound In 
green and yellow and sell for $L00« XXX 

1 TWENTY^'THREE bound copies of Volume L 
bound In purple and maroon« $L00 postpaid. X 

1 A FEW Artist's Proofs of Mr. R R. Johnson's 
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By the time this Magazine goes to Press, Our Extensive Line of 

IKlovelties 

will be on Display for Your Inspection. We Guarantee You the 
Finest Selected Stock shown West of Chicago. Our Large Estab- 
lishment was Never Better Prepared to Fill the People's *' SANTA 
CLAUS'* Wants. Magnificent Showings of 

Sterling Silver and Ebony Toilet Articles, 
Ladies' Purses, Bags, Etc. 
Medallion's Perfumery, Handkerchiefs, Art Goods» 
Exquisite Sofa Pillows, Etc., 

Cut Glass, Beautiful Vases, 
Jewelry, China Bric-a-Brack, 

German Steins (ail sizes). 
Imported Glassware, Imported Dumerware, 
Roger's Bros. 1847 Silverware, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 

A Visit to Our Store 



will show you a Money 
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